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MOTION PICTURE FILM 


Du Pont Superior 2, an all-purpose negative, meets the 
demands of cinematographers for negatives of correct 
color balance. Its extremely wide latitude is ideal for 
high or low key lighting. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 
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Describe your ideal 



Whatever features you need in a portable 35mm camera, 
you’ll find them all in one of the B&H Eyemo models. 

And whichever model you choose, you’ll find in it a 
perfection of design and workmanship that results in a 
lastingly dependable camera. With an Eyemo you don’t 
take a chance . . . you take a picture! 


Eyemo Model Q, with 3-arm offset turret, posi¬ 
tive viewfinder, speed range 8 to 48 frames per 
second, hand crank, and prismatic focuser with 
magnifier (for direct viewing through the lens). 
Provision for electric motor drive, and for ex¬ 
ternal magazines as shown here. 

Eyemos are sold only direct to you from the B&H 
factory or branch offices. Bell & Howell Com¬ 
pany, 7149 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washington, 
D. C., and London. 


Other Eyemos 


Model M. Has compact 
three-lens turret head, 
positive viewfinder, 8-48 
speeds, and hand crank. 


Model K. Has single-lens 
head, positive viewfinder, 
8-48 speeds, and hand 
crank. Light, compact. 
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camera ... and you’ll 

BELL & HOWELL 


EYEMO 


COMING . . . the new 
FILMO SPECIALIST! 

A professional-type 16mm camera for the 
advanced worker. Watch for announcement. 
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Check These 
Important - 


QUIET 

FLEXIBLE 

DEPENDABLE 


- Features 


BACKGROUND PROJECTOR 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELITERT 


Projects a flat field or may be adjusted to provide 5% to 
7% less light on center of screen than on edges. This 
is exclusive with Mitchell. 

F:2.0 optical system. 

Fully automatic, Mole-Richardson process projection lamp. 
Quiet operation. 

No pitting or solarization of condenser lenses. 

Water-Cooled relay system. (Approximately two years, 
operation between polishing relay lenses.) 

Remote control focusing. 

Multi-station talk-back system. 


Movement operates either forward or backward. Positive 
registration pins. 

All coated lenses adding 22% to amount of light. 

Mobile base, adjustable for pan, tilt and elevation. 
Adjustable iris. 

360 degree rotation of projector head. 

Accessible electrical connections in relay box. 
Interchangeable apertures. 

Projection lenses quickly changed. 

Automatic fire shutter. 

Veeder frame and footage counter. 


ei*a CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET . GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: “MITCAMCO” 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN • 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 

o jiT* 85% cf motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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ON THE FONT COVER — Betty Hutton rehearses the Madame Butter¬ 
fly sequence for the Paramount production of "Dream Girl. ’’ Director of 
Photography Daniel Fapp, A. S. C., is in foreground beside the camera check¬ 
ing the action prior to shooting. Still by Jack Koffman. 
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The 


Inside Story” of a remarkabie 
€:Aiiiifl Proiector.. • 




This amazing 
cut-away view 
of the interior 
of the Ampro ’’ Premier-20 ” l6mm. Sound 
Projector reveals the complex precision 
mechanism and advanced design of this un¬ 
usual unit. It presents graphically the many 
functional parts which assure Ampro’s crisp, 
brilliant pictures and high-fidelity sound 
reproduction. 

Both sound and silent films can be shown 
on this Ampro l6mm. projector. Compact, 
easy to operate, it is ideally adapted for use 


in homes, clubs, churches, schools, sales¬ 
rooms and for exhibits. Has ample volume 
and illumination for ordinary auditoriums. 
Thousands of Ampro l6mm. sound projec¬ 
tors have made remarkable performance 
records in many branches of the U. S. 
Government — in leading school systems, 
libraries, universities, churches — in top in¬ 
dustrial concerns. 

Send for circular — Write today for fully 
illustrated circular giving details, specifications 
and prices on the Ampro "Premier-20” 16 mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projector. 


AMPRO CORPORATION • 2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III. 


Amproslide Model ‘'30-A'’ 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 



Brighter, Sharper 2" x 2" Slide Projec- 
tion—with new Ampro Model "30-A" 

Has improved Condenser design that 
delivers maximum illumination from 
300>watt Lamp . . . self centering slide 
carrier positions each slide accurately 
on optical axis . . . "hair-line focus" 
lens with instant fingertip positive 
focusing . . . and many other features. 







G ordon jennings, a.s.c, a 

big, genial man with a photo¬ 
graphic eye for detail and a talent 
for deceiving motion picture audiences, 
sat in a Hollywood studio projection 
room recently, grumbling, "Come on 
with the bubbles.” 

Jennings, head of Paramount studio 
Special Photographic Effects Depart¬ 
ment, was having run off for himself and 
staff the 20-year-old silent epic, "Wings,” 
and the bubbles besought were those 
which floated up around Clara Bow from 
champagne glasses in the hands of Buddy 
Rogers and Roscoe Karns. He wanted to 
study this titillating ebullition, still sus¬ 
pected of comic qualities, to revive it for 
a sequence in the latest Crosby-Hope-La- 
mour picture, "Road to Rio.” These ex¬ 
aggerated soap suds would be rhythmic¬ 
ally blown through a trumpet which Hope 
plays. They would be very special bubbles 
— plump and durable, and their skins 
corseted with sugar and glycerine. 

To the casual observer this looked like 
mighty easy work and not compatible 
with Jenning’s reputation as one of the 
trickiest trick-shot artists in the trade —a 
man who once built and destroyed Rome 
in a fortnight; launched and sank entire 
navies in a matter of days, erupted vol¬ 
canoes, devastated cities and turned to 
charred waste large portions of the earth. 
But while his underlings read the old 
silent subtitles aloud, Jennings said later 
that he had been entertaining himself 
with other problems. Among them were: 

How to merge the Fall River in Wyo¬ 
ming with the Snake River in Idaho; 

How to "pan” in one continuous shot 
up the side of a New York skyscraper and 
into a window, by daylight, pick up Ray 
Milland in a bit of business for "The Big 
Clock,” follow Milland into some giant 
clock works and back down to the out¬ 
side of the building where — and this is 
the tough part — it had grown dark; and 
How to make a "dream” — complete 
with ethereal searchlights and stars for 
"Variety Girl,” which, far from inciden¬ 
tally, also is congested with 36 thespian 
stars. 

Ordinarily a man who jealously guards 
secrets learned from 28 years in the busi¬ 
ness, Jennings was induced to talk about 
his work because of two recent, important 
developments. One is a gadget he has 
wired up the better to fool you with. The 
other is a wanton exposition in "Variety 
Girl” of how you are fooled. 

The latter involves the so-called "trans¬ 
parencies” — a method of photographing 
backgrounds which later are projected, 
from the rear, onto huge transparent 
screens so that actors, performing in front 
of them on Hollywood sound stages, can 
appear to be climbing the Alps or driving 
automobiles at breakneck speed down 
(Continued on Page 459) 


Special Photographic 
Effects' Magic 

by GRADY JOHNSON 



Cordon Jennings, A.S.C., head of Special Photographic Effects Department, Paramount Studios, 
beside a special effects camera used in his department. 
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( '^URRENTLY appearing on our 
. screens is a motion picture of such 
breath-taking visual splendor that 
it may well be considered a perfect amal¬ 
gam of art direction, costume design, and 
Technicolor photography. The film is 
"Black Narcissus,” a British production 
presented under the banner of J. Arthur 
Rank by T^he Archers (Michael Powell 
and Emeric Pressburger) and released in 
the United States by Universal-Interna¬ 
tional. 

The team of Powell and Pressburger is 
that which brought to the screen such fine¬ 
ly wrought film-fare as: "The Invaders,” 
"Colonel Blimp,” "I Know Where Em 
Going,” and "Stairway to Heaven.” In 
"Black Narcissus,” they have surpassed 
even their own lofty standards of technical 
excellence by producing a visual master¬ 
piece that definitely ranks with the best 
of cinematic art. 

The story of "Black Narcissus” con¬ 
cerns a group of five Anglican sisters who 
are sent to take over an exotic palace high 
up in the Himalayan Mountains and trans¬ 
form its rooms (which once housed the 
harem of the local Indian ruler) into a 
convent. 

The film traces the psychological effect 
on the nuns of the barbaric country, the 
winds that moan ceaselessly through the 
mountains, and the bitter cynicism of a 
worldly English agent. The combined ef¬ 
fect of these negative elements causes the 
sisters to become neurotic, and they final¬ 
ly retire in defeat to their base in Calcutta 
after one of their number has renounced 
her vows, attempted to enamor the Eng¬ 
lish agent, and plunged over the cliffside 
to her death. 

The film tells a strangely moving story 
of human emotion bursting forth from 
cloistered restraints under the compelling 
influences of Nature and Oriental splen¬ 
dor. Through it run deep psychological 
undercurrents that sharply point out the 
effect of environment upon human be¬ 
havior. It is these subtleties of emotion 
which the visual presentation of the film 
succeeds so brilliantly in revealing. 

Triumph for the Camera 

"Black Narcissus” is definitely a camera¬ 
man’s picture. Its story, though absorbing' 
and often dramatic, takes second place to 
what has been described as "the most 
beautiful Technicolor photography ever 
to appear on the screen.” This extravagant 
compliment is borne out by the breath¬ 
taking scenic shots, the magnificent 
mood-lighting, and the inspired camera 
angles which characterize the photograph¬ 
ic treatment of the story. 

Cinematographer Jack Cardiff, A.S.C., 
has broken a good many of the rules in 
trying for effects which the experts insist 
cannot be achieved in Technicolor. His 
use of low-key lighting is especially good, 
and somewhat unique in that he uses little 
or no fill lighting in such sequences. His 


"BLACK NARCISSUS" 

COLOR 

MASTERPIECE 

☆ ☆ 

by HERB A. LICHTMAN 



The Palace of Mopu, sometimes known as “The House of Women’’ is a former habitation of an Indian 
potentate s harem, which a group of nuns transform into a convent, as part of the action of “‘Black 
Narcissus,” spectacular J. Arthur Rank British production. 
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(Left) A production crew on the back-lot of the Pinewood Studios in England prepares to photograph a scene from “Black Narcissus.” The set is the 
courtyard of the Palace of Mopu. in the background can be seen the well-tended shrubbery of the English countryside, neatly concealed in the film by 
beautifully colored backdrops of Himalayan scenery. Simple, forceful compositions and dramatic framing contribute 

to the outstanding photography of the picture. 


angles are fresh and original—perfectly 
suited to the action of the scene. 

Unusually well-lighted and composed 
are scenes within the convent itself. In 
these sequences the camera succeeds in 
capturing a reminiscence of the former 
splendor of the "House of Women” while 
still allowing the austere influence of the 
nuns to predominate. Extreme close-ups 
in the more dramatic sequences add great¬ 
ly to the impact of the situations. 

One of the most outstanding photo¬ 
graphic features of "Black Narcissus” is 
the camera treatment of the majestic 
Himalayan scenery. These scenes become 
almost incredible when one considers that 
they were all filmed in England by means 
of backdrops. Even veteran film techni¬ 


cians, long accustomed to the wizardry of 
trick photography and special effects, are 
amazed at the authenticity of these man¬ 
made backgrounds. The effect is so per¬ 
fect that one would be willing to swear 
that the bulky Technicolor cameras had 
been laboriously hauled on donkey-back 
up the steep slopes of the Himalayas (or 
at least the Swiss Alps), instead of being 
casually set up on the back-lot of the 
Pinewood Studios outside London. 

The elaborate backdrops used were 
skillfully painted in glowing colors and 
set up against the sky to hide the well- 
tended shrubbery of the English country¬ 
side. The enormous sheets of painted can¬ 
vas were set at an angle of 30 degrees 
from the vertical in order to catch the 


sunlight for a longer period of time and 
thus prolong the hours when shooting 
was possible each day. 

In order to simulate the towering ter¬ 
rain of the Himalayas, technicians con¬ 
structed on the Pinewood back-lot a man¬ 
made "mountain on stilts” complete with 
terraces and winding pathways that live 
pack-mules would climb up laden with 
goods. Spread out at the foot of this peak 
was the courtyard of the ancient Palace of 
Mopu, main locale of the story. Visitors 
"behind the scenes” of this set were sur¬ 
prised to see that they could look right 
through the base of the mountain, since 
the whole affair was constructed over a 
hollow metal scaffolding. 

(Continued on Page 456) 



Scenes from the Universal-International release of “Black Narcissus,” an English production by the Archers. (Left) The characters in the scene stand on 
a man-made “mountain on stilts,” constructed over a huge scaffolding of tubular steel. The mountains in the background are, in reality, painted on a 
backdrop. The film, notable for its excellent Technicolor photography of Himalayan scenery, was filmed entirely in England. (Left) One of the many 
striking interiors in the Palace of Mopu, main locale of the story. Art direction by Alfred junge is superbly in key with the story. 
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40 YEARS FOR BELL & HOWELL 


D uring the ten years that followed 
the first public showing of motion 
pictures in 1896, the young in¬ 
dustry was in a turbulent mess. It was, in 
fact, trying very hard to become an indus¬ 
try. The search for methods, processes, 
and machinery with which to stabilize a 
new endeavor, was completely unorgan¬ 
ized. Equipment and processes were de¬ 
vised in great secrecy. Patents were accu¬ 
mulated, jealously guarded, fought for, 
and infringed upon, with the freedom 
and abandon of the pioneer. 

A dozen or so different film widths 
clamored for recognition. Each inventor 
had his own favorite film size, and the 
film made in the camera developed by one 
technician could not be shown in the pro¬ 
jector developed by another. One film was 
2% inches wide, and the perforations 
were punched while the him was in the 
camera — as the pictures were made! An¬ 
other had three rows of pictures on the 
same him, which was run back and forth 
in the projector. 

It was in this state of chaos and techni¬ 
cal turmoil that the young Bell & Howell 
Company found itself when, in 1907, the 
organization was born. And three early 
Bell & Howell units not only formed the 
foundation on which the company was 
built, but actually eased the motion pic¬ 
ture furor of the day into a stabilized, 
standardized industry. 

A satisfactory projector was hrst in the 
minds of the young Bell & Howell engi¬ 
neers — a projector that would not let the 
pictures dicker and jump all over the 
screen, and that would not show pictures 
cut in half. 

However, they soon discovered that no 
matter how accurately a projector might 
be designed and built, its pictures would 
not be steady and flicker-free unless the 
film itself were handled by precision ma¬ 
chinery from the very beginning. Accord¬ 
ingly, the first B&H Model standard 35 
mm. camera appeared in 1907, to be fol¬ 
lowed a year later by the first small con¬ 
tinuous 35mm. printer. 

It was this Bell & Howell printer that 
finally standardized the industry on a 
film 35mm. wide. The mechanics of that 
printer are still amazing. As is commonly 
known, the negative film, which has gone 
through the processing solutions and has 
already shrunk to its final dimensions, is 
printed on raw positive film which has 
yet to be processed and which will shrink 
when it is developed. This shrinkage- 
after-printing raised cain with picture 
steadiness. Stop printing — frame by frame 
— was being used to eliminate the jump. 



). H. McNABB, President 
Bell & Howell Company 


but it was a slow and laborious process 
and was holding the industry back. 

Bell & Howell engineers designed a 
continuous printer in which the two films 
—negative and positive, one on the other 
—passed over the arc of a circle at the 
printing point, negative on the inside, posi¬ 
tive on the outside. This mechanism was 
so precisely designed that the radius of 
the inner circle (formed by the negative) 
was shorter than the radius of the outer 
circle (formed by the positive) by an 
amount which would exactly compensate 
for the subsequent shrinkage of the posi¬ 
tive film. In other words, the outer posi¬ 
tive film was longer by the exact amount 
that it would shrink after processing! 

This printer caused a revolution in the 
laboratories of the period, and it proved 
so accurate that when sound literally en¬ 
tered the picture 20 years later, the B&H 
continuous printing principle appeared to 
have been developed expressly for the ad¬ 
ditional accuracy required. A sound track 
is, in effect, a long, narrow, continuous 
picture, and the B&H printer of 20 years 
before was so precisely designed that no 
basic changes were necessary. 

Photographers and exhibitors of that 
day soon learned that pictures processed 
on a B&H printer were steady, did not 
jump. And the printer was designed for 
35mm. film. They learned also that pic¬ 
tures made in the B&H camera did not 


jump, that the film registration — that is, 
every frame exposed in exactly the right 
area on the film — was accurate beyond 
belief. And the camera was designed for 
35 mm. film. 

The gradual but inexorable shift to 35 
mm. film began, for only in that size 
could Bell & Howell equipment be ob¬ 
tained. Only in that size could the most 
satisfactory pictures be made and exhibit¬ 
ed. Thus it was that Bell & Howell,'with 
superior equipment in a period of confu¬ 
sion and uncertainty, brought about the 
standardization of 35 mm. film. When the 
company was founded, you couldn’t show 
in Milwaukee a film you could show in 
Chicago. Today, 35 mm. is the standard 
professional film throughout the world. 

This printer was followed by a film 
perforator which, again, was a mechanical 
masterpiece. Film perforations must be 
evenly spaced to a microscopic degree, to 
prevent picture jump. The main principle 
upon which the B&H perforator is based 
is the location of new holes by the very 
holes that have just been punched. The 
film is guided into the perforation chan¬ 
nel, and a primary set of four pairs of 
holes is made. From then on, four sets of 
pilot pins engage previously made per¬ 
forations to so position the film in rela¬ 
tion to the punches, that the next set of 
four perforations will be accurately 
punched in the film. 

As previously stated, the first B&H 
35 mm. camera appeared in 1907. It was 
followed in 1909 by the first all-metal mo¬ 
tion picture camera ever made. Here came 
into prominence the famous "Unit I” in¬ 
termittent movement, never excelled to 
this day for accuracy in registration. In 
all other cameras of the day, the film ran 
in a vertical line through the gate, with 
the teeth moving in and out of the film. 
In the B&H camera, the teeth moved up 
and down, and the film was moved back¬ 
ward and forward. Moved to the rear, the 
film was impaled on the teeth which 
pulled it down. At the bottom of the 
movement, the film was moved forward 
off the teeth, up against the aperture 
plate. It was engaged on a pair of pilot 
pins which held it in place during expo¬ 
sure. The only time any pressure was 
exerted on the film was while it was at 
rest. The rest of the time it was free from 
all drag. This principle of "pilot pin regis¬ 
tration" assured absolute accuracy, and 
even today, the Bell & Howell Unit I 
movement is the type preferred in Holly¬ 
wood when extreme accuracy is required. 
An example is the photography of "rear 
projection” — movies of movies. If the 
scenic or atmospheric background of a 
set, which actually is a movie projected 
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from the rear on a translucent screen, 
were to waver even slightly, the fake 
would be obvious and the principle could 
not be used. All such backgrounds have 
been made with the Unit I—none other 
has been equally accurate. 

Present standard Bell & Howell studio 
cameras are substantially-the same in basic 
design as that camera of 1909- While 
modifications and improvements have 
been added continually, the fundamental 
design was so carefully and accurately 
engineered that no basic change has ever 
been found necessary. As a matter of faa, 
Walt Disney filmed a great portion of 
"Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” on 
B&H Standard Camera No. 50. 

For 16 years B&H made only profes¬ 
sional equipment, and it was in 1923 that 
the first Filmo camera and projector ap¬ 
peared. So popular were they that in three 
months Bell & Howell was back-ordered 
for a year’s production of the famous old 
70-A, and not until 1930 did the company 
catch up with the demand. 

Just 15 years ago—in 1932—came the 
first Filmosound, and 11 years ago the 
first Filmo double-run 8 mm. camera ap¬ 
peared. Dozens of precision-built 8 mm., 
16 mm., and 35 mm. units have been an¬ 
nounced through the years. As the de¬ 
mands of the professional industry, visual 
education, and the home movie hobby 
have been made. Bell & Howell has met, 
and even anticipated, these needs. 

A brief review of company expansion 
will give an excellent idea of Bell & 
Howell growth and solidity. In 1907 the 
company occupied space on the third floor 
of a building on Illinois Street, now Aus¬ 
tin Avenue—space 30 feet by 60 feet, in¬ 
cluding offices! In 1914, a small building 
on Larchmont Avenue was built. It was 
here, under President J. H. McNabb, that 
the first spring-driven 16 mm. camera was 
given to the world, and that real expan¬ 
sion, in both outlook and facilities, began. 
The old 70-A clicked—the straw was in 
the wind—and Mr. McNabb saw that a 
new hobby, a new educational force, was 
about to become a part of American life. 
In fact, a new business, lusty and flourish¬ 
ing, was emerging from the old. A new 
building went upon Larchmont Avenue in 
1926 , more than doubling the space of 
the first building. Then, in 1929, a far¬ 
sighted management built the B&H Rock¬ 
well Engineering Laboratory and staffed it 
with the world’s most highly skilled engi¬ 
neers—optical, mechanical, electrical. 

Again the quarters were outgrown, and 
an addition to Rockwell was built. 

Expansion continued, and as the dogs 
of war strained at their leashes in 1941, 
B&H was bulging out of six different 
buildings. 

The magnificent Lincolnwood Labora¬ 
tories were built in 1942, followed by an 
addition in 1946. Here is the ultimate in 


modern manufacturing plant design and 
construction. Here, during the war, men 
and women worked the clock around 
building the precision optical and elec¬ 
tronic equipment that scientific warfare 
demands—lenses; gun sights; top-secret 
radar devices; the see-in-the-dark sniper- 
scope; the gun cameras that got what 
they saw the pilot get, the type that made 
the famous Navy documentary, "Fighting 


Lady”; Filmosounds, to train men for war 
and to give them brief respite from war; 
bomb-spotting cameras; combat cameras; 
and other precision equipment. 

Here, now. Bell & Howell is building 
Filmosounds, cameras, projectors, and oth¬ 
er equipment—building them according 
to precision standards that are equalled 
only by manufacturers of instruments and 
gauges, and by watchmakers. 



(At top) Early plant of Bell & Howell on Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. (Center) The new Lincolnwood 
Laboratories, latest of the three plants in the Chicago area. (Bottom) Company’s Hollywood Laboratories 
which service the motion picture studios. 
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Television Recording Camera 
Developed By Eastman Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company announces a 
16 mm. motion picture camera for re¬ 
cording television programs on film. 

The new camera, first of its kind, pro¬ 
duces movies directly from the face of 
the monitoring "picture tube" in a tele¬ 
vision broadcasting station. 

The camera takes pictures at the rate 
of 24 frames a second. Sound is recorded 
separately by standard methods. Kodak 
put the camera on display at the 62nd 
semi-annual convention of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, last month. 

The company said the camera was de¬ 
veloped in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company studio at station 
WBNT and the Allen B. DuMont studio 
at station WABD. 

Three Kodak engineers, Joseph L. 
Boon, William Feldman and Joseph Stoi- 
ber, described the technical details of the 
camera in a paper presented by Feldman 
at an SMPE meeting Thursday, October 
23. 

Main uses of the new camera in televi¬ 
sion broadcasting will be: 

1 . To enable the recorded programs to 
be reused by the sponsor for institutional 
public relations and advertising. 

2 . To record transmitted shows for bill¬ 
ing requirements. 

3. To record all "live" programs that 
go out on the air. This use, for example, 
will be important for legal purposes. 

Another possible major use, still in the 
experimental stage, is in a television "film 
network." The new camera photographs 
the monitor tube" in the broadcasting 
studio. This tube shows everything that 
is transmitted and is used by the station 
to keep constant supervision of the pro¬ 
gram. 

If a film network proves feasible, the 
camera would photograph television pro¬ 
grams by recording them as shown on the 
monitor tube. These film records of 
"live" programs then could be rebroad¬ 
cast by stations in other cities. This would 
supplement the present limited and ex¬ 
pensive television networks using coaxial 
cables and radio relays. 

Directly televised programs are now 
limited in range to "line of sight" trans¬ 
missions, or about 25-50 miles. 

Basic camera design features of the 
camera include: 

A 1,200-foot film magazine that per¬ 
mits continuous recording of a half-hour 
program. 

Separate, synchronous motor drives for 
the shutter and film-moving mechanisms. 


A coated (Lumenized) f/1.6 lens of 2- 
inch focal length (Kodak Ektar). 

An 8-tooth sprocket pulldown actuated 
by an accelerated geneva star; a 72-degree 
shutter; a "bloop" light to provide regis¬ 
tration with the sound film recorder; a 
film loop-loss indicator, and appropriate 


footage indicators. 

The double-chamber magazine is a self- 
contained unit housing both the unex¬ 
posed and the exposed film. It may be 
readily removed from the camera. Light- 
locks allow changing of loaded magazines 
in a lighted room. 
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PARIS LETTER 

by W. IRVIN BRENNAN 


(The author recently returned from a 
four months trip to England, Denmark, 
Norway, Siueden, France and other Eu¬ 
ropean countries, where he made a survey 
of business conditions and possible future 
markets for products of Bar dwell & Mc¬ 
Alister, Inc., Hollywood, designers and 
manufacturers of photographic lighting 
equipment and accessories. This article de¬ 
scribes the present lack of modern pro¬ 
duction apparatus and equipment in Paris 
studios, and necessity of getting along 
with antiquated equipment.) 

A LLO, ALLO! Ah, oui, madamoi- 
selle. Je xeux Louvre 47-86, 

^ s’il vous plait.” 

There is then an interminable waiting 
period, and finally a faint whisper comes 
over the wire. Someone has answered . . . 
maybe. 

"Alio, alio! Is this Louvre 47-86? I 
would like to speak to . . .” The line goes 
dead. You try again, and again, always 
with the same result. To break the monot¬ 
ony, the hotel operator occasionally cuts in 
with sympathetic noises. She is desolated, 
monsieur, but there is not enough current 
to reach the other side of Paris, or some¬ 
one has cut the line, or the party has laid 
down the receiver and gone to luncheon. 
Finally you say, "The hell with it,” and 
take a taxi. 

An American, trying to do business in 
Paris, finds that a good many things seem 
to be done the hard way. There even seems 
to be some doubt about the telephone be¬ 
ing here to stay. Your French friends 
blandly advise you never to struggle with 
it. They always take a taxi, they say. 

But Bardwell & McAlister wanted in¬ 
formation on the use of photographic 
lighting equipment in the French motion 
picture industry, so that they might de¬ 
termine the extent of the market, if any, 
for their Baby Keg-Lites, Dinky Inkies 
and other products. I was elected to get 
the information ... or try to. This is what 
I found out: 

The French Government realizes that 
the motion picture is as essential to mod¬ 
ern living as soap, and currently, France 
is practically soapless. It has therefore set 
up a governmental department (known 


as the Commission Superiere Technique) 
which is to promote the interests of the 
industry, and give it every opportunity 
to develop in the postwar picture. One of 
the first things that they have to do, is to 
find out what to use for money . . . Amer¬ 
ican money, of course . . . since they have 
very little means at present for manufac¬ 
turing their own equipment; even if they 
had the know-how to duplicate the fine 
American products which are now essen¬ 
tial to enter the field of color work. 

I talked with one of the members of 
the Commission, who was also an execu¬ 
tive of the industry. He stated that al¬ 
though there had been no color films 
made in France, they were working on a 
process which they were sure would fill 
their needs. 

I then asked what they were going to 
do to light their sets for color shooting. 
The reply was that they had no lights 
for that purpose, and no dollars to pur¬ 


chase any; but, he felt sure that the Gov¬ 
ernment could be induced to release 
enough dollars to purchase ONE of each 
type which Bardwell & McAlister made. 

He must have noticed my astonish¬ 
ment when he said, "one of each,” be¬ 
cause he quickly added, "Of course you 
understand that within a year, we will be 
making these lights ourselves, in French 
factories.” 

In answered, "I’m afraid you will have 
to pass up making these particular lights, 
because they are protected by patents.” 

He smiled and waved that one aside 
with the remark that they would design 
around them . . . naturellement. 

Through the Gaumont offices, I finally 
obtained permission to visit the St. Mau¬ 
rice Studios at the village of St. Jean le 
Pont, outside Paris. Here, the staff was 
most helpful in showing me what they 
were doing, and what equipment they 
had. Assistant Director Jean Dieutegard, 
took special pains to get the information 
I requested. 

They were shooting a picture entitled. 
"La Derniere Vacance.” M. Prevost di¬ 
recting, and the wonder of it all was that 
they are able to make such good pictures 
with such limited equipment. They 
showed me a collection of antiquated arcs, 
which included those made by Barbier, 
Bresnard and Turenne, as well as some 
by Breguet. Although this was a repre¬ 
sentative studio, the whole layout was on 
a very small scale, and there was prac¬ 
tically no activity. Inquiry revealed that 
(Continued on Page 455) 
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If you could 
Have your choice 
In every film requirement 
You’d naturally choose 

EASTMAN 


and we want you 
to know 

that when you can’t have 

EASTMAN 

it’s only because 

almost everybody else 

in The Motion Picture Industry 

has made the same 

wise choice- 

We are extending 

BRULATOUR SERVICE 

in a constant effort 
to provide 

EASTMAN FILMS 

when you need them- 


The Cinema 
Workshop 

(For Semi-Professional and Amateur Production) 

18. Titling Your Films 

By CHARLES LORINC 


A fter a motion picture has been 
fiinally edited, it should be titled — 
because titles that are well-de¬ 
signed and photographed will add a fin¬ 
ishing touch and give the film the polish 
it should have before being shown in any 
form to an audience. 

Many producers ( including some of the 
larger professional studios) frequently 
spend a great deal of money on a produc¬ 
tion, only to economize later by adding to 
it a set of makeshift or inappropriate 
titles. The importance of good titling 
should not be underestimated, because, 
after all, titles are the first and last images 
which flash onto the screen. The main 
title is the first impression an audience 
gets — and the producer should strive to 
make that impression a good one, since it 
is likely to remain in the audience’s mind 
and influence its reaction to the remain¬ 
der of the film. 

A shabby set of titles is the sure sign 
of the amateur, whereas a set of well- 
presented titles will do much to lend a 
professional touch to the film. It is not 
necessary to have involved and costly 
equipment in order to produce attractive 
titles. Precision and ingenuity are the real 
requisites. A titler is desirable, but not 
absolutely necessary— and a good steady 
camera stand or tripod is a definite asset. 

The Funcfion of Titles 

The function of 7nain titles is, of course, 
to introduce and conclude the film. A mo¬ 
tion picture without main titles is an un¬ 
finished product and will appear so on 
the screen. But main titles should do 
something more than provide a beginning 
and ending for the screen presentation — 
they should definitely add to the total 
effect of the film. 

For example, a title that is in key 
with the subject matter of the story will 
help set the desired mood, so that the au¬ 
dience will be well-steeped in the atmo¬ 
sphere of the theme by the time the ac¬ 
tion begins. In so doing, it becomes an 
integral part of the presentation, and not 
just something that is tacked onto it. 

Sub-titles, especially in a sound film, 
should be held to a minimum, since they 
tend to intrude into the subject matter 
and often detract more than they add. A 
film that has been skillfully written, di¬ 
rected and photographed will usually tell 


a fairly complete story without requiring 
printed explanations; but it is admitted 
that there are times when sub-titles are 
desirable and even necessary. 

When sub-titles are used, they should 
be kept short, simple and appropriate to 
the subject matter. Also, they should tie 
in as closely as possible with the theme 
of the story and the general style of the 
photography. 

The primary function of the sub-title 
is to provide information not conveyed 
by the visual action or the sound track. 
Thus, when establishing a new locale it is 
often convenient to show a place-name 
superimposed on a characteristic and 
easily recognized scene of the place. If 
the period of the film is historical, a short 
printed background to the action usually 
helps to clarify matters. 

A second function of sub-titles is to 
bridge gaps in time, place or action, so 
that the audience will not "get lost” dur¬ 
ing a transition between sequences. Ac¬ 
tually, while titles are the easiest device 
to use in gaining this effect, it is much 
better from the cinematic standpoint if 
the idea can be conveyed by transitional 
scenes within the action itself. 

Conventional Titles 

One of the most important require¬ 
ments of a really good set of titles is that 
they blend in smoothly with the subject 
matter of the story. Any sort of title is an 
intrusion into the action, since, for the 
moment, the audience must forget the 
story and read the words that flash onto 
the screen—but the more elements the 
title format has in common with the story 
itself, the less jolting will be the intru¬ 
sion. 

For example, if you have filmed a rus¬ 
tic story of a mountain camping trip, it 
would be quite appropriate to have your 
titles lettered on one of those typical way- 
side signboards with the jagged edges. If 
yours is a story with a seaside locale, what 
could be more fitting than titles spelled 
out with driftwood or brightly colored 
shells arranged on the sand? This sort of 
titling gets your audience into the mood 
of the story right from the start and keeps 
them there. Also, titles of this sort are 
easily arranged, because the necessary 
materials are usually right at hand in the 
locale. 


An old standby for titling a film of a 
vacation trip is the device of using signs 
and markers along the way. Actually, this 
is the best sort of titling for such a sub¬ 
ject, because it keeps your audience right 
in the atmosphere of the story at all 
times. An alternate titling plan for such 
films is to intercut your live action with 
shots of a hand tracing the route on the 
map. 

Where your story calls for a number of 
sub-titles to explain a progressive plot, it 
is sometimes a good idea to use a diary 
as your means of exposition. Such titles 
should be filmed in extreme close-up with 
black ink on white paper. Needless to 
say, they should be written in very legible 
script. 

The simplest and most common type of 
title is the hand-lettered variety which in¬ 
volves poster board, show-card paint and 
a talent for lettering. The style of the let¬ 
ters should tie in with the atmosphere of 
the story. A streamlined modern style, for 
example, would be fine for a sophisticated 
modern comedy; an ornate type of letter 
would go well with a story of the Vic¬ 
torian period; whereas, heavy Gothic 
script would appropriately complement a 
film set in the Medieval period. 

The lettering can be painted either on 
a smooth or textured paper, with or with¬ 
out a border around it. For a comedy 
theme it is sometimes effective to illus¬ 
trate the title background with clever lit¬ 
tle cartoons—although these should not 
be so intricate and startling that they dis¬ 
tract the audience’s attention from the 
words. 

An alternate to the hand-lettered title 
is the printed title which, when well-ex¬ 
ecuted, has a very professional appearance. 
Type faces appropriate to the story should 
be selected and a layout made that will 
present the credits in the most effective 
manner. Such type-set titles may also be 
printed on thin sheets of celluloid which 
can then be superimposed on a still pho¬ 
tograph, a painting, a piece of figured pa¬ 
per, or a rough-textured fabric. Titles 
painted on glass can be used in the same 
manner. 

One of the most attractive kinds of 
titles is that in which the letters are 
painted on a sheet of glass which is then 
photographed against a running water¬ 
fall, a scenic view, or any subject for 
which it is not necessary to move the 
camera. This method requires a certain 
amount of preparation and precision in 
filming, but the striking effect is well 
worth the effort involved. 

For best results, the title is painted (in 
opaque poster-color) on the reverse side 
of a plate of glass measuring about 3x4 
feet. The glass is then set up on a sup¬ 
porting wooden framework in front of 
the desired background scene. Such titles 
(Continued on Page 448) 
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PHOTOSPHERE 


Collects and integrates all 
of the incident light illumi¬ 
nating the camera side of 
the subject. 


Note how the 3-dimensional 
Photosphere receives exactly 
the same light which falls upon 
the model — back, edge, main, 
and fill-in lights are all instantly 
integrated for consistently cor¬ 
rect exposure determination. 


Now you can get correct exposure quickly—consistently. 
Yes, you can get better pictures in color or black and 
white with the Norwood Director. 


3. SIMPLEST TO USE. Just point Photosphere at camera 
position—read correct exposure. No guessing—no inde¬ 
cision. 


Only the Norwood Director offers you all of these 

features; 

1. PHOTOSPHERE—the revolutionary 3-dimensional, in¬ 
cident light integrator. 


4. MODERN PLEXIGLAS FACE-with clear, easy-to-read 
camera settings. 

5. LONG SCALE—measures full range of useful photo¬ 
graphic light. 



AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 

521 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y« 


6 . MATCHLESS VERSATILITY-3-way design. With the 
Photodisk and Photogrid as inexpensive attachments used 
in place of the Photosphere you can control lighting con¬ 
trast and brightness range—extremely valuable aids for 
the professional and advanced amateur. 

A MUST FOR COLOR. Every day hundreds of outstand¬ 
ing photographers rely on the Norwood Director for cor^ 
rect exposure of their color illustrations. 

PREFERRED BY HOLLYWOOD’S TOP CAMERAMEN- 

they have put it to the test in shooting millions of feet of 
perfectly exposed movies. 

Yes, the Norwood Director must be good—it is! See your 
photographic dealer today, or write for free illustrated 
booklet. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


* 29.95 


plus Federal tax 


2. SWIVEL-TOP—which permits reading from any con¬ 
venient angle. 


Complete —in beautiful, 
leatherette covered, 
steel case . . . 











AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


New York Metropolitan 

Extensive film program was presented 
at the October l6th meeting of Metro¬ 
politan Motion Picture Club of New 
York City, held at the Pennsylvania ho¬ 
tel. Subjects screened included: "The 
Midnight Guest," by George Valentine; 
"Magic Mush,” by Eric Unmack of San 
Francisco; "My Day Off," by Owen Camp¬ 
bell of Roanoke; "Dummy Walks Out," 
by the late Walter Mills; "Terry’s Adven¬ 
tures," by Terry Manos; and "The Will 
and the Way," by Chester Glassley of 
Dallas. 

Annual club contest closed on Novem¬ 
ber 1st, with first three prizes being $75, 
$50, and $25, respectively. 


Los Angeles Eight 

Paul W. Cramer was elected president 
of Los Angeles Eight MM. Club for the 
coming year, at meeting held at Bell & 
Howell auditorium on November 11th. 
Other officers include: L. F. Larsen, vice- 
president; Mrs. Florence Beazell, secre¬ 
tary; and Willis Fackler, treasurer. Film 
program included group of past-president 
and member films. Club’s annual banquet 
and contest will be held on December 6th 
at Scully’s. 


Minneapolis Octo Cine 

Minneapolis Octo Cine Guild held 
joint meeting with the Suburban Cine 
Club on October 28th at Hasty-Tasty Tea 
Room, with dinner preceding the session. 
"The Family Album," General Electric 
film on lighting was screened, while Mike 
Fleming gave a demonstration and talk 
on wire recording for home movies. 

Club’s initial class on titling was held 
at Bryant Junior High School on evening 
of October 21st, and members were en¬ 
abled to make their own titles with se¬ 
lected backgrounds. 


Seattle Amateur 

Members of the Tacoma Movie Club 
were guests of Seattle Amateur Movie 
Club at meeting of November 11th, held 
at Epiphany Hall. In addition to runoff 
and judging of members’ vacation films 
for contest, the ACL subject in 8 mm. 
color, "Pinnochio’s Jack-O-Lantern” was 
shown. 


Milwaukee Amateur 

Entries of 8 mm. subjects in the annual 
contest of Amateur Movie Society of Mil¬ 
waukee were exhibited at the November 
12 th meeting, with the 16 mm. entries 
projected for members at the meeting of 
November 26th. 


Los Angeles Cinema 

James H. Mitchell was elected presi¬ 
dent of the Los Angeles Cinema Club for 
1948 at meeting of the organization held 
on November 3rd at the Ebell Club. Her¬ 
bert F. Sturdy was elected vice-president; 
Charles J. Ross, secretary; and Jack Shan- 
dler, treasurer. Officers will be formally 
installed at December 1st dinner meeting 
to be held at the Breakfast Club. 

Film program for the November 3rd 
meeting comprised: "Fisherman’s Gold," 
by Jack Helstowski; a novelty reel taken 
by Amateur Motion Picture Section of 
University of Southern California of the 
band and glee club; and a program of 
35 mm. color slides of Yosemite pre¬ 
sented by Judge William J. Palmer. 


San Francisco Cinema 

Nominating committee to select slate 
of officers for the coming year was elect¬ 
ed at the November 18th meeting of Cin¬ 
ema Club of San Francisco, held at the 
Women’s City Club. Film program for 
the evening included: "South of the Bor¬ 
der," by J. W. Holmes; "Canada's Tackle- 
busters,” loaned by Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way; "Fiesta at Fishermen’s Wharf," by G. 
M. Tibet; "The Airline Passenger Agent," 
loaned by United Air Lines; "Scenery Un¬ 
surpassed," 100 kodachrome slides by 
Louis Franovich; and "Autumn Colors,” 
also by Franovich. 


San Francisco Wesfwood 

B. Pasqualetti of San Francisco Junior 
College featured the October 31st meet¬ 
ing of Westwood Movie Club of San 
Francisco with an informative talk on 
"Giving Amateur Movies a Professional 
Touch." Film program included movies 
of the summer club picnic by Ed Bren¬ 
nan; and "Canadian Rockies,” by Dr. J. 
Allyn Thatcher. At the same meeting, 
members voted on several proposed 
changes to the club constitution. Film en¬ 
tries for the annual contest closed on No¬ 
vember 9th, and winners will be an¬ 
nounced at an early meeting. 


ANFA Year Book Ready 

Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association 
annual Year Book and Audio-Visual Di¬ 
rectory for 1947-48 will be issued this 
month. Publication, in addition to listing 
names and addresses of .16 mm. film li¬ 
braries, producers, and sponsors, contains 
data of permanent reference value to per¬ 
sons associated with the narrow-gauge 
film field. 


Brooklyn Amateur 

Tape vs. disc recording for home mo¬ 
vies featured the November 19th meet¬ 
ing of Brooklyn Amateur Cine Club, held 
at the Neighborhood club auditorium. 
Francis Sinclaire presented facts and in¬ 
formation on disc recording, while Irving 
Gittell expounded the advantages of tape 
method, with demonstrations. Meeting 
was climaxed by a film program, with 
constructive criticism by the club’s expert 
clinic committee. 

At the November 5 th meeting, Harry 
Groedel was guest of honor and screened: 
"Glacier National Park," "Canadian 
Rockies,” and "Spring Is Here.” Also 
shown was "Motion,” by Henry E. Hird. 


Philadelphia Cinema 

Annual fall picnic of Philadelphia Cin¬ 
ema Club was held on Sunday, October 
26th, at Harper’s Meadow, with members 
attending with picnic lunches and cam¬ 
eras for an eventful day. 

Film program for the November 11th 
meeting, held at Franklin Institute, in¬ 
cluded: "How Lenses Are Coated,” cour¬ 
tesy of Acra Instrument Co.; "Amateuri- 
ana,” and "Hubby’s Revenge,” by G. A. 
Del Valle; and "Saddle Trips Around Mt. 
Robson and Jasper Park," by S. L. Howell. 


Alhambra La Casa 

Film program for the November 17th 
meeting of La Casa Movie Club of Al¬ 
hambra, Calif., comprised: "Natchez— 
Pilgrimage of the Garden Clubs to Old 
Plantations—New Orleans," by Hugh S. 
Wallace; "Second Honeymoon in Rainy 
Colorado,” by William A. Ware; and 
"Bumming Around California,” by John 
Cook. 


Utah Cine Arts 

Combination film program and gadget 
night held the stage at the November 
19 th meeting of Utah Cine Arts Club, 
held at Newhouse hotel. The gadget por¬ 
tion of the program was under direction 
of co-chairman A1 Morton. Films present¬ 
ed included: "Travels in Mexico," by Mr. 
and Mrs. Vern Lunt; and "Paracutin,” 
prize-winning kodachrome film by Carl 
Gray. 


New York Eight 

Judging of entries in the annual club 
contest highlighted the November 17th 
meeting of New York Eight MM. Motion 
Picture Club, held at the Pennsylvania 
hotel. Entries were limited in footage up 
to 100 feet. 
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Start With 


T riangle 


Lighting 


by DON MOHLER 


"Well begun is half done” never applied 
with more force than to lighting home movies. 

Begin every one of your indoor shots by 
setting two or three lamps according to the 
"Triangle Lighting” formula. 

You will get the essentials of sound light¬ 
ing technique almost automatically on every 
shot. Look at the still pictures accompanying 
this article and notice what these essentials 
are: 

1. Plenty of light through all parts of the 
scene. 

2. All shadows — especially across faces — are 
clear, not black. 

3. Extra light — from an angle — on faces. 

4. Light from the rear, or top, striking hair 
and faces. 

To get plenty of light, especially when film¬ 
ing indoors in color, the use of Photoflood 
No. 2 lamps is recommended. Three of these 
are the maximum that can be used on most 
home lighting circuits. Good metal reflectors 
can increase the light from a bare photoflood 
lamp from four to six times, or Reflector 
Photofloods No. 2 may be used. 

Better yet, for home movies, are the newer 
Refleaor Photospots. The light from these is 
concentrated in a zone just about equal to 
that covered by the standard movie camera 
lens. They are the nearest approach in amateur 
equipment to the powerful spotlights used in 
professional motion picture production. They 
can therefore be used much farther back from 
the subject for an equal level of illumination 
resulting in a better distribution of light 
throughout the scene. 

Whatever lamps are used, however, they 
must all be alike. 

How these lamps are placed is shown in the 
diagram. Camera and subject are set up (that’s 
what stand-ins are for). The camera light is 
placed right at the camera as near the lens 
as possible. The distance from this lamp to 
the subject is measured. A tape is suggested, 
especially on closeups, but any measure, such 
as pacing off the distance, is workable. An 
equal distance is measured off from the subject 
at right angles from the camera-to-subject 
line to locate a marker spot. The side light is 
placed half way along a line from this spot 
to the camera light. This is basic lighting. A 
variation is to use the camera light in combi¬ 
nation with a back light. The back light is 
placed diagonally opposite the side light posi¬ 
tion and an equal distance from the subjea. 
It is usually used quite high and shining 
downward on the subject. 

A third variation is to use all three lamps, 
the camera light, the side light and the back 
light. 

In those instances where the background is 
important to the scene, the subject should be 
placed well in front of the background and a 
background light immediately behind the sub¬ 
ject shining full on that background can be 


used. However, when a background light is 
used, it must be plugged into a separate cir¬ 
cuit in most homes if it is the fourth light in 
the setup, or else either the back light or the 
side light must be eliminated so as to con¬ 
fine the lighting to three lamps. 

It is essential that the camera lamp never be 
moved very far from the camera. Get it a few 
feet away and it fails to fill the scene with 
light. It creates short shadows when moved 
that look bad in the finished picture unless 
placed with intent. It is usually used a bit 
above the level of the camera lens and on 
the opposite side from the side light. The side 
light incidentally is usually used somewhat 
higher than the camera light and directed 
down full on the subject. 

Direct light from the back light should be 
screened from striking the camera lens and if 
either the back light or the side light is raised 


to a considerable height it should be moved in 
toward the subject enough to regain the dis¬ 
tance "lamp to subject” lost in raising it. 

Whether one, two or three lamps are used 
as shown here, exposure can be based from 
the light from the lamp at the camera alone 
in black and white photography. In color film¬ 
ing when a side light is used it is perhaps 
better to close the camera diaphragm about 
one half stop more than if the side light is 
not used. Whereas printed exposure tables 
can be used if carefully followed, the use of an 
exposure meter for photography by artificial 
light is strongly recommended. 

The still pictures from professional movie 
productions shown here were not lighted ac¬ 
cording to anything so simple as "Triangle 
Lighting” but the essentials are there and by 
careful analysis of good movie stills you can 
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learn how to make variations on basic "Tri¬ 
angle Lighting” to get similar effects. 

What each of the four lamps in the posi¬ 
tions of "Triangle Lighting” can do is shown 
in picture No. 1. The camera light right at 



PICTURE 1 

the camera lens has filled all parts of the 
scene with light, especially putting some light 
in the .shadows beneath the chin and nose 
and in the darker hair areas. The evidence of 
the side light which was used on the left 
(incidentally, the "Triangle Lighting” formula 
can be used in either a right or left hand ar¬ 
rangement) is seen in the extra brightness 
on the faces of the subjects and the short 
shadows beneath the nose and chin of Joan 
Caulfield as well as the extra roundness and 
modeling evident in her face. 

The back light high on the left has been 
aimed directly at Joan’s hair and serves to 
bring out its texture, color and quality as well 
as to separate her from the background. 

The background light has been aimed di- 
realy behind the subjects and serves to keep 
attention in the center of the screen because 
it falls off gradually towards the corners. The 
human eye naturally goes to the brightest part 
of any scene. 

In picture No. 2 a camera light, side light 
and back light have been used. Again the cam- 



PICTURE 2 

era light has filled the whole scene with general 
illumination. In a full length shot such as this 
it is important that all lights be pulled back 
as far from the subject as possible. The cam¬ 
era can remain in its best position and the 
lights moved back to occupy a bigger triangle. 
The reason for this is that if the side light is 
used too close on a full length picture the 
head will be over-lighted and the lower part 
of the figure under-lighted. To get coverage 
lights must always be used far back. That’s 
why spot type lights are recommended for 
movie work. 

From the direction of the shadows under 
the chin and beneath the hands and under the 
figure in the background it can be seen that 
the side light was used only slightly higher 
than the subject’s head, was pulled closer to 
“^he camera so that it was but slightly to the 
side, and that to emphasize the height of the 
figure the camera angle was low. These are 
typical variations on a basic triangle (increas- 
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16niin BLIMP 

for E-K Cine Special Camera 

This Blimp, constructed of Dow Metal 
(magnesium) is thoroughly insulated for 
absolutely silent operation. The Blimp 
has these exclusive features; • follow 

focus attachment for changing lens cali¬ 
brations while the camera is in operation 
• viewing magnifier mounted on top of 
blimp for focusing while camera is 
mounted in blimp • arrangement for 
opening camera viewing aperture trap for focusing from 
the outside of the blimp • pilot lights to illuminate lens 
calibrations and film footage indicator. 


Blimp takes synchronous motor drive which couples to camera. It has a leather carrying 
handle mounted at the top. A dovetail bracket is provided to mount an erect image view¬ 
finder for following action. 


Manufactured exclusively by the 
Makers of "Professional junior" 
Tripods and Other Fine Camera 
Accessories. 


ing distances of lamps, changing angle of side 
light and changing camera postion) in an ef¬ 
fort to get the best possible effect. It is notable 
too that the contrast between high lights and 
shadow is greater than in picture No. 1. This 
is achieved by moving the side light in just 
a little bit closer to the subject. 

The back light was used on the same side as 
the side light in this instance, quite high and 
out of the picture to the right and aimed at 
the subject’s head. Because the subject is close 
to the background no supplementary illumina¬ 
tion is needed from a background light as a 
combination of camera light and side light has 
served to fill the scene. 

Picture No. 3 is essentially made with only 
two lights, the camera light and a back light. 
In this instance the camera light has been 
used slightly to the right of the camera lens 



PICTURE 3 

and a little above it, in order to fully light 
the face of the girl while throwing shadows 
across the face of the man. The back light 
has been used quite high and brought around 
to more nearly the center of the two faces, 
outlining both profiles with light, separating 
them from the background and illuminating 
the hair. 

This arrangement of camera light and back 
light is especially good where confused and 
distracting backgrounds needs to be minimized 
or where, with older subjects, too much model¬ 
ing across the face might bring out blemishes 
or flaws in skin quality. 

Another simple two lamp arrangement can 
be seen in picture No. 4. Essentially there are 
only a camera light and a side light on the 
subjects. The interesting variation in the place¬ 
ment of the side light evident here by the 
short shadow directly under the nose of the 
(Continued on Page 450) 



PICTURE 4 
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CINEMA WORKSHOP 

(Continued from Page 440) 
should be photographed with a wide-angle 
lens focussed sharply on the lettering and 
stopped down sufficiently to keep the 
background acceptably sharp. It is impor¬ 
tant to make sure that both the camera 
tripod and the framework supporting the 
glass are absolutely level. Also, be care¬ 
ful to place the glass at such an angle that 
it will not reflect either the sun’s rays or 
the image of the cameraman. 

Superimposed Titles 

There are two standard mechanical 
methods in which title lettering can be 
superimposed on a background scene; 
double printing and double exposure. 

In double printing, two separate nega¬ 
tives are printed, one after the other, onto 
a single piece of raw stock. One negative 
contains the lettering (which was pho¬ 
tographed white on black), and the other 
negative is that of the particular scene 
that is to serve as the title’s background. 
The main advantage of this method is 
that the relative densities of the two nega¬ 
tives can be carefully controlled in the 
laboratory during printing. 

The other method, double exposure, is 
simpler and requires no special printing, 
but calls for greater precision in exposure 
to assure a good result. A strip of film is 


first run through the camera to record 
whatever scene has been chosen for the 
background. Then the same film is re¬ 
wound (either in the camera or in the 
darkroom), and run through the camera 
again, this time recording just the white 
letters (on a black background) '*of the 
title. The white letters "burn through’’ 
the background image to form the super- 
imposure. To achieve the proper exposure 
balance, the background scene should be 
/^Wid^r-exposed by about half a stop, and 
the letters should be o^^r-exposed by half 
a stop. 

A neat variation of straight superim- 
posure is the device in which the titles ap¬ 
pear over an action background scene, 
with the letters of the last credit fading 
out and the background remaining to be¬ 
come the first scene of the action of the 
picture. This effect is not difficult to 
achieve, but it requires precise measuring 
and timing. 

Let us say, by way of illustration, that 
we are going to introduce a travel film 
with a moving shot along a mountain 
road, our camera eventually stopping in 
front of the resort hotel which is to be the 
main locale of the action. We find, by 
means of a simple timing test, that our 
titles and credits will require 20 feet of 
footage. With this in mind, we rehearse 
our travel shot a couple of times until we 


know that we will have exposed at least 
20 feet of scenery before the camera stops 
in front of the hotel. 

We proceed to film the scene as re¬ 
hearsed and let the camera continue to 
run after we have stopped in front of the 
hotel, so that the action of the first scene 
of our picture will be recorded. Next, we 
rewind our film and double-expose our 
titles onto the first 20 feet of the scene. 
On the screen we will get the effect of a 
travel shot along the road while the cred¬ 
its are being read. As soon as the letter¬ 
ing is read it fades out and the car drives 
up to the hotel, where the action of the 
screen story itself will begin to unfold. 

In order to make sure that you have 
a common point from which to accurate¬ 
ly measure the two scenes, always shoot 
such titles at the beginning of a roll. Re¬ 
move the lens and run off your leader un¬ 
til the perforations at the head of the 
roll can be seen in the aperture opening. 
Use these perforations as your guide and 
set your footage counter at 0. When you 
are ready to make your second exposure 
on the rewound roll, begin once more at 
the perforations. 

Superimposed titles need not always 
be made over an action background, how¬ 
ever. They are also effective when super¬ 
imposed on a close-up of an emblem or 
insignia, or any other subject that ties in 


Speeds and developer times given are nomial standards. Variations • may be obtained by adjusting 
variable speed drive or altering developer loop lengths by the Fonda built-in adjustment mechanism. 
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MODEL 

NO. 
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Y es, with a Fonda you can choose your own 
speed range (see chart). But more important, 
regardless of speed, you need never worry 
about film slack. The patented Fonda top-fric¬ 
tion drive eliminates film slack . . . eliminating 
your biggest operating hazard. 


Choose your 
own speed... 



With the FONDA 
FILM DEVELOPER 



Note too that the Fonda will process any type 
of 35mm or l6mm film. Learn full details hy 
sending for your complimentary copy of ”The 
World Develops with Fonda.” Address Fonda 
Division, Solar Aircraft Co., 2234 Pacific High* 
way, San Diego 12, Calif. 





FONDA FILM PROCESSING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
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San Diego 12, California . 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.. 
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directly with the theme of the picture. 
They are especially attractive when shot 
in color. 

Special Effect Titles 

Certain subjects, especially comedies, 
require unusual titles. In making such 
titles it is important that they be smooth¬ 
ly executed, since tricks that show the 
"wires behind the scenes” succeed only 
in looking amateurish. 

Animated titles are perhaps the trick¬ 
iest and most effective type of special ef¬ 
fects titles. They require a great deal of 
patience and precision on the part of the 
cameraman. From the mechanical stand¬ 
point it is necessary to have a good solid 
camera base (preferably of the type that 
allows the camera to be mounted verti¬ 
cally ) or an animating stand—plus a 
camera that has a single frame lever. 

With this sort of set-up it is possible 
to film titles that materialize out of a 
mess of scattered blocks or cut-out letters. 
To get this effect, it is best to mount your 
camera upside-dotvn, and arrange your 
letters carefully to form the title as it 
will look when assembled on the screen. 
Single frame enough footage for the title 
to be read and then, for each frame ex¬ 
posed, begin to disarrange your letters 
little by little until you have a chaotic 
jumble of alphabet. When the films have 
been returned from processing, cut out 
this upside-down segment and splice it 
right side up into the body of the film. 
The effect will be that of scattered blocks 
or letters moving precisely into position. 

By using painted sheets of celluloid 
carefully registered on pins, you can 
make letters materialize out of almost any 
kind of painted composition. Here, again, 
the effect is achieved by single-framing, 
and a great many separately painted cells 
must be made so that the appearance of 
the letters will be smooth. 

You can make animated titles by mak¬ 
ing each letter appear to pop into place— 
or you can make the titles seem to spell 
themselves out in shells, beads, etc., by 
mounting your camera upside-down, care¬ 
fully arranging your units to spell out the 
title, then removing one bead or shell for 
each frame exposed. 

Simple devices can be purchased or 
constructed for making flip-flop and 


Immediate Delivery 

35 MM Eyemo Cameras 

NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
LIKE NEW 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
ALL TYPES . . . ALL MODELS 
REASONABLE PRICES 

Camera Equipment Co. 

1600 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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scroll titles. The flip-flop device consists 
of a title board mounted on a pivot so 
that it can be flipped over while the 
camera is running to show another title 
on the back of the board. The scroll device 
consists of a drum onto which the title is 
mounted, and a small motor to move the 
drum around at a uniform rate of speed 
in front of the lens. 

Fades, dissolves and wipes add a great 
deal to the effectiveness and professional 
appearance of the titles, and can easily be 
made with a camera having a wind-back 
device and a dissolving shutter—or they 
can be optically printed by a laboratory. 

Titles should be lighted by means of 
two No. 2 photoflood lamps placed on 
either side of the title at a uniform dis¬ 
tance from its center. Special lighting can 
be had by projecting shadows onto the 
title board or by shining a concentrated 
spot of light onto the center of the letter¬ 
ing. In timing your titles, read them over 
rapidly twice while the camera is running. 
This will allow your slower readers in the 
audience sufficient time to read the letter¬ 
ing. 

NEXT ISSUE: Part 19, Presenting 
Your Film. 
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Linear response makes processing easier 
especially on density recordings. 

\/ Flat frequency response. 
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lation. 
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Compact and light we ight. 
y/ Mounts in any position. V bed and locking 
gib permit track position adjustment. 


Prefocused exciter lamps. Can be changed 
in a few seconds. No adjustments required. 

V Fine focus adjustment with one-sixteenth- 
inch range is built in. 

^ Rugged vibrator unit. Will withstand over¬ 
loads without harm. No strings to break. 

^May be used for 16 m/m or 35 m/m tracks. 
Image .070 wide x .0003 thick. 

\/ Proven performance. 




True square edge of Mounting 
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Continuous Conveyer Speeds 
Camera Production 

A "merry-go-round” is helping to speed the 
production of cameras at the Eastman Kodak 
plant. The continuous conveyor system really 
serves as a moving storeroom as well as a most 
efficient transportation device for camera parts 
on the assembly line; greatly aiding production. 
Company states this is the first time that con¬ 
veyors have been utilized for relatively small 
products, such as cameras. 


Monroe With Bell & Howell 

H. S. Monroe has been appointed in¬ 
dustrial sales manager of the Bell & How¬ 
ell Company, according to announcement 
by president J. H. McNabb. Monroe, ac¬ 
tive in the photographic field since 1926, 
was previously a producer of ' commercial 
films, and was with the U. S. Navy for 
four years in the training film branch 
during the war. 


To provide the 20,000,000 gallons of 
water required daily by Kodak Park, the 
Eastman Kodak Company maintains its 
own water plant and special purification 
unit on the shore of Lake Ontario. A new 
suction pipe more than a mile in length 
and 58 inches in diameter was recently 
installed to meet even greater demands 
for fresh water. 
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you get these 

• 235° Shutter — shoot with Vs less 
light. 

• Critical Focusing System — you’ll 
never shoot another picture that’s not 
sharp. 

• Largest and Clearest View Finder — 
anastigmatically corrected coated 
optics, automatic parallax correction. 


CXciu^CtAC features 

• Clear Glass Viewing System — see 
directly through the taking lens, even 
if stopped down to f/22. 

• Automatic Fades — 2-speed auto¬ 
matic fade device, 40 frames and 64 
frames, as well as manual fades. 

• Gear-Driven Magazines — 200 ft., 
400 ft., or 1200 ft. capacity. 



J. A. MAURER, INC 

3707 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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TRIANGLE LIGHTING 

(Continued from Page 446) 

girl is that the side light has been pulled in 
so that it is almost exactly at the camera to 
subject line and has been used just a little 
above the level of the camera lens. When a 
side light is brought in this close to the cam¬ 
era light some further decrease in exposure is 
called for. 

Incidentally, whereas the position of the 
side light shown in the d’agram is a "safe" 
one for almost all picture purposes, that light 
so frequently used for emphasis is often used 
to strike the principal subject full in the face. 
If, as in this scene, the subject is facing the 
camera the side light will be used above the 
camera. If the subject is facing forty-five de¬ 
grees right or left, the side light might be 
used forty-five degrees right or left. By direct¬ 
ing the side light full into the front of the 
face the prominent planes of the face are 
high lighted, the bone structure is brought 
out, modeling is good and the contours of 
the face are brought out to advantage. 

In picture No. 5 all lights have been used 
well back. Essentially this is a three light ar¬ 
rangement of camera light, side light and back 
light. The open shadows reveal the presence of 
the camera light. The side light which has 
been used to the right and slightly above the 
head level of the central figure is evidenced by 



PICTURE 5 

the shadow beside his nose and under his 
chin, and the effect of the back light can be 
seen on the girl’s hair, the hair of the man in 
the center and on the face of the man at the 
right who, because of his position, is almost 
side lighted by the back light. 

While it is true that professional movie 
sets will be literally a constellation of lights, in¬ 
sofar as the central subjects are concerned, the 
camera light, side light and back light are evi¬ 
dent in almost all movie scenes and are ar¬ 
ranged on some variation of the "Triangle 
Lighting" formula. To this small constella¬ 
tion of lights, experienced workers add other 
lights from myriad directions and for multiple 
purposes, but it does remain an almost fixed 
constellation to which all lesser lights are re¬ 
lated. 

And it is a basic arrangement on which the 
movie maker can rely for good, consistent re¬ 
sults, simply achieved. 

And if he prefers to use the jargon of the 
movie maker he can call his side light the 
"Key,” his camera light the "Fill,” and ap¬ 
pear quite profound in working with some¬ 
thing essentially simple. 
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GEAR DRIVE 
TRIPOD 


Made of genuine DowMetal 
(magnesium). Weighs only 5V^ 
lbs. Worm-driven gears Govern¬ 
ment specification bronze. Snap- 
on metal crank handles. You get 
smooth, steady 360° pan and 65° 
tilt action control from both right 
and left sides! 


"Professional Junior'’ gear drive removable head inter¬ 
changeable with friction type tripod head. Both fit "Profes¬ 
sional Junior” standard tripod base, "Hi-Hat,” and "Baby” 
all-metal tripod base. Top plate of each takes l6mm E. K. 
Cine Special, with or without motor; 35mm DeVry; B&H 
Eyemo, with or without motor and 400' magazine, and with 
or without alignment gauge; any type of l6mm hand-held 
camera. Speed Graphic or 8x10 View, and other still 
cameras. 


FREE new 8-page illustrated catalog. Describes 15 superb 
products. Write for a copy today. 


FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 

^fllHERfl €c 

Duipmcni (p. 

1600 BRORDUJfly 

\ nCUJHORKClTS 


Baby Boom Utility 
Light by Radiant 



Radiant Manufacturing Corp., manu¬ 
facturers of projection screens, announces 
an addition to the Radiant product fam¬ 
ily. The newcomer is their new Baby 
Boom Utility Light, a device specifically 
designed to fulfill a long-felt need among 
home photographers for a flexible, mobile 
light unit. 

Flexible as a ballerina, versatile as a 
magician, this neat performer provides 
the amateur with "studio calibre" light¬ 
ing at extremely low cost. 

Operation is simple—boom rod is held 
in place by a pair of matched teeth metal 
grippers ... a twist of knob on grippers 
and boom adjusts to an almost limitless 
variety of angles and heights from verti¬ 
cal to more than 90 degrees. No counter¬ 
balance is required. Folding tripod fea¬ 
tures exclusive Radiant finger-tip con¬ 
trol, to open or close unit at the flip of a 
finger. 

Perfect for use with floodlight, spot¬ 
light, or reflector, the new Radiant Baby 
Boom is made of steel and aluminum, to 
create a sturdy, lightweight unit, which 
folds up compactly for easy carrying and 
storage. 


Post Acquires 16 mm. Rights 
To Monogram Features 

Post Pictures Corporation of New York 
has acquired exclusive 16 mm. distribu¬ 
tion rights to 36 Monogram entertain¬ 
ment releases, which are now available 
to the non-theatrical market through deal¬ 
ers and film libraries. 
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USE FILTERS IN COMBINATION 



THE BARDWELL & McALISTER 

MATTE 

BOX 


A PROFESSIONAL 
LENS SHADE AND 
MUTIPLE FILTER HOLDER 
IN COMBINATION 



For most 
16mm and 
many 6mm 
cameras 


1 . 3” sq. Filters 

3" sq. Graduate Filters 
3” sq. Fog Filters 
3” sq. Diffusion Filters 
3" sq. Gauzes 

2. 2'/4” Round Filters 

2'/4" Round Diffusion Filters 

Standard Polo-Screen with 
90o Arc Adjustment 


THESE FIVE 
SLIDES HOLD 
ALL THESE FILTERS 


Complete Unit 
shown with base. 
Fits any tripod. 


3. 2” sq. Square Filters 
2” sq. Graduate Filters 
2” sq. Fog Filters 

2” sq. Gauzes 

NOTE — A duplicate 2” square 
slide accepting same filters as 
listed in No, 3 is furnished with 
each unit. 

4. Adapter forE.K. SeriesVI Filters 
Any diameter Filter 

5. 1 to 4 gelatin Filters 

(2 extra slides furnished) 


Here is a matte box and lens shade with which you 
can get every effect and combination the camera 
men in the major studios of Hollywood use...such 
as gauzes for fog effects, cigarette burnouts, and 
sky effects as well as filter combinations. 

Its angle of acceptance permits use with a 15mm 
lens on a l6mm camera. Unit is supported on slide 
rods dovetailed to a camera base, permitting easy 
horizontal or vertical adjustments for quick 
camera or lens changes. 

A series of removable slides in various sizes accepts 
all the standard filters, gauzes, pola-screens and 
gelatins listed at left. This permits the cinema¬ 
tographer to quickly combine filters in many 
desired combinations heretofore impossible. 



DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 

BARDWELL & McALISTER INC 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


24-127 


This is the Lens Shade and Filter Holder 
for modern cinematographers. See the Matte 
Box at your dealer or write the factory direct. 


Price includes Lens Shade, Filter Holder, 
Base Assembly and eight slides. (No 
filters furnished) $40.00 Plus Tax. 


94 Years for Bausch & Lomb 

Bausch Sc Lomb Optical Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of pre¬ 
cision optical lenses, celebrated 94th anni¬ 
versary of company’s founding last month. 
Firm was originally founded by John J. 
Bausch in a small optical shop, with cap¬ 
ital of $60 loaned by Captain Henry 
Lomb. Today, the company is recognized 
as a leading manufacturer of scientific op¬ 
tical instruments, and has been prominent 
in the development of lenses for motion 
picture photography. 


New 35 MM. Enlarger 

New fixed focus enlarger in the low- 
priced field for 35 mm. and bantam film, 
is announced by Standard Metal Products 
of Chicago. Designed for home use, it 
makes enlargements to post card size from 
the minnie negatives. 


J 

KJoerz 


91 


^mericctn 

PRECISION PHOTO-LENSES 

An American Product Since 1899 


will give you a lifetime of 
profitable satisfaction 


COERZ DACOR F6.8 

The favorite universal all-purpose lens, color- 
corrected, wide-angle, convertible—for inte¬ 
riors, exteriors, commercial and amateur 
work, scenic views, groups, banquets, color 
film, copying, enlarging. 

COERZ SUPER DACOR F8 

The wide-angle lens, greatly extended cover¬ 
age, convertible. 

COERZ DOCMAR F4.5 

The perfect speed lens, color-corrected con¬ 
vertible. For news, sports, portraits, general 
work, color film. 

COERZ ARTAR F9 TO FI 6 

The apochromatic process lens, tor color sep¬ 
aration with perfect register in the final proc¬ 
ess; also tor black and white commercial work. 

COERZ COTAR F6.8, F8, FIO 

The lens tor black and white, process and 
commercial work, copying and enlarging. 

COERZ HYPAR F2.7, F3 

COERZ APOCOR F2.3 

The movie lenses with microscopic definition. 

COERZ MOVIE CAMERA ACCESSORIES 


Order thru your dealer now 
for delivery as soon as possible 


The C. P. COERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 






Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-12 
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HANDI-BAR MOVIE LIGHT STAND 



Pictured above is the handi-bar movie light, recently added by the Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
to its line of movie accessories. Whether the handi-bar is used with or without a tripod, individually- 
controlled light sockets mounted in swivels at either end may be swung with the camera or pointed 
in any direction that suits the operator. Either photoflood reflector bulbs or spotlight bulbs may be 

used to furnish illumination. 


BUY 

CHRISTMAS SEALS 


8 Enlarged 1 Reduced O 
TO JLO TO o 

Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


S.O.S. Specials of the Month 

Two Wall 35mm Studio Cameras 
Fox Movietone Recording Models 



Twin Speaker Unit For 
Kodascope FS-IO-N 

A twin-speaker unit, offering greater 
•sound volume and definite gains in tonal 
quality, is available now—in strictly lim¬ 
ited quantities— as standard equipment 
with Sound Kodascope FS-IO-N Projec¬ 
tors. 

The unit consists of two twelve-inch 
•speakers built into the halves of a con¬ 
venient carrying case that can be set up in 
several ways—joined or separated—to 
make possible optimum sound coverage 
in any auditorium. Set side by side, placed 
;at an angle to cover the audience, or lo¬ 
cated at opposite sides of the auditorium 
stage or platform and connected by an 
accessory cord, the twin speakers offer a 
flexible means of adjusting sound to the 
arrangement of the seats and the size 
and shape of the auditorium. 

Since the speakers can utilize the full 
output of the amplifier, there’s greater 
sound volume when it’s needed. And, be¬ 
cause these larger speakers handle the 
power with capacity to spare, there are 
marked tonal advantages at high sound 
levels over single speakers. The sound is 
always clear, distinct and undistorted. 


To control production and processing 
conditions and to air-condition the many 
buildings where Kodak Films and Papers 
are made, a refrigeration unit with an av¬ 
erage daily production equivalent to 15,- 
000 tons of ice is operated at Kodak Park. 


International Federation 
Of Cine Clubs Formed 

An International Federation of Cine 
Clubs was launched at the recent Cannes 
International Film Festival, with foun¬ 
ders including representatives mainly 
from European and South American coun¬ 
tries. Headquarters of the Federation will 
be in Paris. 


The Kodak Research Laboratories at 
Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y., are the 
largest laboratories in the world devoted 
exclusively to research on problems per¬ 
taining to photography. More than 500 
people are continually searching for addi¬ 
tional information on the "why” and the 
"how” of picture taking. 


Here’s a Complete Unit — 
Ready to Go — Vi PRICE 

WALL STUDIO CAMERA with B & H silenced 
shuttle: 7 lenses; Mitchell type viewfinder: sun¬ 
shade & mattbox: 12V motor; Akeley Gyro tripod; 
new Modulite galvanometer; amplifiers; mike, bat¬ 
teries, cables & trunks, entirely rebuilt . $5,475 

Here’s Another Combination 
Outfit for Even Less Money 

WALL STUDIO CAMERA with B & H silenced 
shuttle; 5 lenses; direct focusing tube; 2 maga¬ 
zines: 12V motor; B & H inverted viewfinder; 
B & H geared tripod; quartz slit; recording glow- 
lamp & cases, all rebuilt. $2,990 

EVERYTHING FOR STUDIO, LABORATORY 

Lights, Mikes, Booms, Dollies, Lenses, Back¬ 
ground Process, Moviolas, etc. Send for 
Bulletin Sturelah shoiving thousands of 
good buys. 

S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

Dept. AC, 449 West 42nd St., New York 1 8 


Available — Immediate Delivery! 

PANORAM DOLLYS 
BLIMP GEARED HEADS 
BLIMPS for MITCHELL CAMERAS 


FRANK C. ZUCKER _ 

(7flni€Rfi€ouipm€nT^. 

1600 BRORDUJfly \ nEUjyORKClTy 
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NEW FILMO 8 MODEL INTRODUCED 


O FFERING many features never be¬ 
fore built into any 8 mm. camera, 
the Filmo Auto-8 magazine load¬ 
ing 8 mm. movie camera is announced by 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago. 

Some of the outstanding innovations 
incorporated in B&H’s newest Filmo are: 

Ttvo-Lens Turret —The two-lens turret 
introduces a unique lens-switching sys¬ 
tem that makes possible instantaneous in¬ 
terchange of lenses while the camera is in 
photographing position. The second lens 
is always ready for instant use and the 
matching positive viewfinder rides 
around with the lens and is automatically 
positioned. The Filmocoted VT' f/1.9 and 
f/3.5 focusing mount lenses are in¬ 
terchangeable with other special purpose 
lenses. 

Lens-Seating Arrangement — B & H 
points out that the lens-seating arrange¬ 
ment is of entirely new design, too; a fea¬ 
ture which permits the operator to screw 
the lens firmly into the turret and then 
adjust the graduation marks to most con¬ 
venient position for individual reading. 

Magazine Loading and Ejector System 
—Loading and unloading the Auto-8 is 
said to be fast and exact, since there are 
no sliding drawers or cumbersome ejector 
devices, and B&H claims that the finger¬ 
tip ejector can be operated even with 



gloved hands. B&H states further that in 
the interlock between ejector and film 
footage dial lies a new "mistake proof” 
feature. For convenience of Auto-8 users, 
the ejector button will not dislodge the 
magazine unless and until the footage 
dial is reset. The operator can’t forget to 
reset the dial. 


Audible and Visible Footage Indicators 
—The Filmo Auto-8 has a nine-foot film 
run per winding, enough for three longer- 
than-average scenes. And, so that the 
movie maker will not be cut off in the 
middle of a scene, a warning click sounds 
at a point two film feet before the end of 
the governor-controlled, constant-speed 
run. In addition, B&H explains, there is a 
pointer which appears in the viewfinder 
at three-inch intervals throughout the film 
run. A film-end indicator drops into view 
at the end of the full 2 5-foot run. 

Operating Speeds —There are five op¬ 
erating speeds (16, 24, 32, 48, and 64 
frames per second), a single-picture re¬ 
lease, and a continuous operation lock 
that allows the movie maker to get into 
the picture himself. The Auto-8 was de¬ 
signed so that different positions of the 
same control button are responsible for 
the three types of performance. 

Dressed in a rich brown, wear-resistant 
finish with gleaming chromium trim, the 
Filmo Auto-8 is described by Bell & How¬ 
ell as "sleek, but business-like” in its free¬ 
dom from functional contours. The 2” x 
3V^” X 5” Auto-8 is small enough to fit a 
coat pocket, and with the handy carrying 
cord that is attached, movie making can 
be a matter of a moment’s notice. 

Like all B&H products, the new maga¬ 
zine loading Auto-8 is guaranteed for life. 


Professional Type Combination 

SUNSHADE and FILTER HOLDER 



The Sunshade-Filter Holder is 
supported by a double arm bracket. 
This attaches to a plate which you 
can fasten on to the base of your 
camera where it can remain at all 
times if you desire. The Sunshade- 
Filter Holder is demountable into 
3 small units which, when not be¬ 
ing used, fit into your camera car¬ 
rying case. 


For E. K. Cine-Special, Bolex, Filmo 
and other fine l6mm cameras. It resem¬ 
bles the professional 35mm type Sun¬ 
shade Filter Holders and Matte Box gen¬ 
erally used with professional 3 5mm 
cameras. 

Designed for use with all popular types 
of l6mm cameras, the "Professional 
Junior” Sunshade and Filter Holder holds 
two 2" square glass filters, also a 2V2" 
round Pola Screen with handle which can 
be rotated for correct polarization. By 
using our Sunshade and Filter Holder you 
will not require filters of various sizes as 
the 2" square filter will cover all lenses 
from 15 mm to 6" telephoto. 


★ 



Compact, simple to assemble or 
dismount, the entire Sunshade-Fil¬ 
ter Holder and 2 filter holders 
which are supplied are precision- 
made of non-corroding metals. 
Every serious cameraman appreci¬ 
ates the advantages that accrue 
when a fine Sunshade-Filter Holder 
like this is used. 


Manufactured exclu¬ 
sively by the makers 
of "Professional 
Junior" Tripods and 
other fine camera 
accessories. 



Order your Sun¬ 
shade and Filter 
Holder today. And 
also ask for our 
complete catalog. 
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PARIS LETTER 


(Continued from Page 437) 

this condition was common with the other 
lots. 

In discussing the French lighting tech¬ 
nique with these men, I asked several of 
them separately why they invariably em¬ 
ployed the flat lighting which was dis¬ 
carded here twenty years ago. I spoke of 
the American practice of modeling for 
three-dimensional effects by using multi¬ 
ple light sources. The answer may have 
been given in good faith, but it still 
sounded like double-talk to me. They all 
replied that the majority of their Aims 
were serious drama; they seldom made 
comedies. "In the drama,” they said, 
"there is no occasion for modeling and 
complicated lighting techniques. That 
stuff is only for comedies.” 

Since they seemed to be serious about 
it, I went away mumbling that answer 
over and over again. They tell me I still 
have a haunted look in my eyes. It’s only 
that I don’t understa-a-and . . .! 

The fact remains, however, that the 
French make some excellent pictures from 
the story treatment angle ... at least the 
ones we see . . . and there is little wrong 
with their industry which cannot be cured 
by enough money and equipment, but at 
present they are short of both. The finan¬ 
cial situation has become so acute that 
Gaumont and Pathe have just consoli¬ 
dated, so that they "might have more ade¬ 
quate means of production.” As of this 
month, the report comes from Paris that 
the industry is at a new low and there 
seems to be little prospect for any great 
activity in the near future. 


Victor’s New Plant 

New factory and office building cost¬ 
ing in excess of $1,500,000 will be con¬ 
structed as soon as materials become 
available by Victor Animatograph Cor¬ 
poration of Davenport, Iowa, according 
to announcement by president Samuel G. 
Rose. Floor space of 150,000 square feet 
will allow for centralization of manufac¬ 
turing facilities, and will greatly increase 
capacity for the various types of 16 mm. 
motion picture equipment marketed 
under the Victor name. 


Ansco Expands Processing 

Processing of Ansco color amateur motion 
picture film will be accentuated to double of 
present capacity with the opening of a new 
processing laboratory in Chicago last month, 
according to general sales manager C. W. 
Priesing. 

Laboratory, equipped with latest types of 
processing machinery, is designed to handle 
both Ansco color and black-and-white amateur 
film, and will provide rapid processing service 
for users of Ansco amateur film in the mid¬ 
west area. 


RENTALS 

SALES 

SERVICE 

t Mitchell-Bell t Hswell 

► (USED) (USED) 

^ Standard, Silenced, N.C., Hi-Speed, Process, 

P and Eyemo Cameras. 

P Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys^ 

► Synchronizers — Moviolas 

^ 35mm Double System Recording Equipment— 

^ Cutting Room Equipment 

t WE SPECIALIZE Ir REPAIR WORK on 

t MITCHELL and BELL ft NOWELL CAMERAS 

▼TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT^ 

C*Ut CinCDUtP e. fuenw 

c. * wan C* cQuipmcni ro. 

Lircic 0 ^U5U y 1600IROROUIIW RCUIMRKaT!! 



THE "METER” FOR THE DISCRIMINATING PHOTOGRAPHER 
ACCURATE MEASUREMENTS FROM 1/500,000 SECOND TO 
2 HOURS 47 MINUTES 


Made by 

SALFORD ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS, LTD. 

Salford, England 

Subsidiary of the General Electric Company, Ltd. of England 


Exclusive Distributors in the United States 


Photographic Equipment Corporation of America 


433 East 12th Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 
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"BLACK NARCISSUS” 

(Continued from Page 433) 

Some 120,000 feet of tubular steel 
formed the framework for this monu¬ 
mental bit of landscaping. Timber form¬ 
ers were fixed to the scaffolding, and they 
in turn were covered with pre-fabricated 
plaster or cement sheets, painted to re¬ 
semble the natural rock. In constructing 
the framework, abnormal stress beyond 
usual wind and w^eight considerations was 
allowed for. 

Thirty tons of gravel and soil were 
hauled by rope and pulley to the top of 
the "mountain” in order to make paths 
and terraces. Trees and plants from the 
studio grounds were "tubbed” into the 
mountainside to provide foliage, and the 
terraces were planted with a special quick¬ 
growing variety of seeds to simulate the 
cultivated areas. The pathways up the 
mountainside were strong enough for 
horse traffic, but narrow and winding to 
give a true impression of height and 
grade. Large boulders, faithful in color 
and shape to the rock strata of the locale, 
were placed here and there to satisfy the 
demands of the story and the general dec¬ 
orative effect. 

Art Direction at Its Best 

Alfred Junge, who created the spec¬ 
tacular settings for "Stairway to Heaven” 
is also responsible for the colorful sets 
in "Black Narcissus.” For this picture he 
was called upon to design settings which. 


though located in one of the Northern 
provinces of India, were creations of the 
author of the book. Thus, while the cus¬ 
toms and traditional costumes of the Ne¬ 
palese, Bhutanese and Tibetan peoples 
who mingle in this province were care¬ 
fully duplicated, the color and structure 
of the architecture had to be "what might 
have been.” 

The action of the story takes place 
mainly in the former "House of Women,” 
which the nuns transform into their con¬ 
vent school and hospital. Before deciding 
on the individual sets, Mr. Junge made 
clay models of the entire palace in order 
to establish a geography for the struc¬ 
ture that would suit the action described 
in the book. In designing the sets, he had 
to look at each room from three separate 
points-of-views: first, the room as it was 
when purely "native”; second, the inno¬ 
vations which the nuns made in trying 
to obliterate the highly-colored past of 
the buildings; and thirdly, the atmo¬ 
spheric struggle between the "old” and 
the "new,” with the old gradually win¬ 
ning out as the jungle creeps in on the 
cultivated patch. 

In the story, the nuns transform the old 
palace bathroom (a luxurious chamber 
with a sunken alabaster pool and semi¬ 
nude Indian figures painted on the walls) 
into their dispensary. They place cabinets 
full of medicine bottles at strategic points 
to hide some of the more blatant nudes. 


FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 


As sole distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 



MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Hollywood - California 



Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

o 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

O 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 


and the pool is covered with thick plain 
wooden planks. When the nuns try to 
whitewash some of the murals on the 
walls, they find that the figures reappear 
through the paint. 

With these events in mind, Alfred 
Junge had to imagine what the rooms 
would have looked like before and after 
the change-over. When he came to design 
the tiny chapel for the nuns he had to 
think: "Now what could this room have 
been before? ... ah! ... perhaps a sta¬ 
ble . . So we see the old disused stable, 
with its cobwebs and dust and ornate 
stalls, transformed into an austere and 
lovely little chapel with brass altar orna¬ 
ments and greenery decorations for the 
Christmas service. 

Another ingenious change-over was 
that of the Sister Superior’s office. While 
examining old Indian prints and paint¬ 
ings, Art Director Junge noticed that 
birds, both in and out of cages, were often 
featured—so he decided that the room 
might originally have been an aviary. We 
first see it filled with grimy cages of birds 
long since set free. Later, after the nuns 
have cleaned it up, the room appears very 
plain except for a few remaining cages 
to which birds have returned through the 
windows. Their gay plumage and flutter- 
ings about the room add a brilliant touch 
to these scenes. 

The most beautiful interior set in the 
film is the Blue Room of the palace, with 
its long blue walls, red framed mirrors, 
and delicately latticed windows. The flam- 


CAMERA BARGAINS 

35MM. 

EYEMO TURRET “Q”, Like Brand New, Com¬ 
plete Outfit with 25mm. F2.3 Kinar, 50mm. 
F2.9 Kinar, 100mm. F2.9 Cinemat, 150mm. 
F3.5 Seminat, B&H 12 Volt Motor, C-'anks. 
Handle, Carrying Case, Guaranteed. $1475.00 
ARRIFLEX, Reflex Focusing, Automatic Paral¬ 
lax, 3 Lens Turret, 32 mm. F2., 50mm. F.8, 
75mm. FI.8 Coated, Astro Lenses, Built-in 
Tachometer and Motor, 2—200-foot Maga¬ 
zines, Sunshade-Filter Molted, Case.. $11 25.00 


16MM. 

CINE SPECIAL, Chrome, 1” F1.9, 15mm. F2.7, 

2” F3.5, 41 / 2 ” F4.5 Lenses, Case . . $772.50 

AURICON Sync Motor for Cine Special $145.00 
CAMART Erect Image Parallax, Side View Find¬ 
er with Bracket for Cine Special, Bolex, Filmo 

or Eyemo . $190.00 

CAMART Wood Spread-Leg Tripod, Special 
Head for Cine Special or Eyemo and 

Cover . $85.00 

CINE SPECIAL Optical View Finder, with 

Bracket . $90.00 

EXTRA 100 FT. MAGAZINE with Attached 

Optical Finder . $195.00 

15MM. F2.7 Coated Lens, New . $65.33 

BERNDT-MAURER Single System Sound, 4 Lens 
Turret, Complete Outfit with Prism Rackover, 
Sync Motor, 3 — 400-ft. Magazines, Amplifier 
with Gene Motor, 15mm., 1”, 2”, EK Lenses, 
Mike and Stand, Heavy Tripods, Cases, Excel¬ 
lent Condition . $4250.00 

NEW AURICON Pro Single System Sound Cam¬ 
era with Noise Reduction Amplifier, 

Mike, . $1191.00 

AUTO PARALLAX Side View Finder . $224.00 

Carrying Case . $56.00 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG A4 
Listing all types of 16-35mm. Production, 
Editing and Laboratory Equipment 

WE BUY, ALL 16-35 mm. EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA-MART 


70 West 45th St. 
New York 1 9, 
N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 
WE EXPORT ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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startling Difference 


the NEW RADIANT Screens 
make in your pictures 




Exclusive New 
Radiant Screen 
Features 

1 Self-Opening Tripod Legs* 

2 Screen Leveller* 

3 Shakeproof Safety Catch 

4 Feather Touch Adjusting 
Handle (U. S. Patent) 

5 Fully Automatic Auto-Lock* 

6 Built-In Shock Absorbers* 

7 Automatic Leg-Lock 

8 Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet 

9 Triangular Steel Tube 
Construction 

10 Automatic Leg Adjustment 

11 Finger Grip Carrying Handle 

12 Streamlined Design 

13 Automatic Leg Closing 

14 Complete Range of Screen 
Heights 

15 Unconditional Guarantee 

The complete Radiant line 
includes Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Models iyi sizes 22 
inches x 30 inches to 20 
feet X 20 feet ond larger. 



RADIANT 
Glass Beaded 
SURFACE 
...BRIGHT 

Your pictures \oo\^ twice as bright 
when projected on the new 1948 
Radiant Projection Screens.They 
have added brilliance, extra 
sharpness, more authentic colors. 
The special glass-beaded 

screen surface with millions of 
tiny glass beads imbedded in 
pure white p\?istic—reflects light 
instead of absorbing it. Radiant 
gives you more new features that 
make for quicker set-up and 
easier adjustment. These new 
Radiant Projection Screens make 
every picture a better picture! 



ORDINARY 

projection 

screen 

SURFACE 

...DULL 



Send for FREE Screen Guide Today! 

"Secrets of Good Projection,” a 32 -page 
booklet, gives proper screen sizes, correct 
projection lenses, tips for improving 
projection and many other valuable 
facts. Mail coupon for your FREE copy. 


RADIANT 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1247 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, III. 

Send me FREE copy of "Secrets of 
Good Projection”—also latest Radiant 
Catalog showing complete line of Ra¬ 
diant Portable, Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Screens. 


Name _ 


Address _ 


R<9.U.S-P*«.0M. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 

4 



City. 


boyant color scheme is typically Indian, 
and it serves as a most appropriate back¬ 
ground for one of the more dramatic se¬ 
quences. On the wall of this room hangs 
a picture which, in Indian characters, tells 
the story of the palace. It was designed 
and executed in the Art Department at 
Pinewood, but has such an appearance of 
age and authenticity that it fooled even 
experts on Indian art. 

The brilliantly colored costumes in 
"Black Narcissus” add much to the tapes- 
try-like pageantry of the film, and help to 
bring out many important subtleties of 
the story. The sharp difference in psychol¬ 
ogy between the natives and nuns is sym¬ 
bolized in the contrast between their re¬ 
spective habits. The brightly colored cos¬ 
tumes of the natives blend naturally with 
the flamboyant chambers of the palace, 
but contrast sharply with the austere 
white vestments of the nuns. The local 
Indian ruler and his son appear in lavish¬ 
ly be jeweled costumes of gold brocade 
and sequins—creating a private blaze of 
color wherever they go. 

The Brain Behind the Lens 

Cinematographer Jack Cardiff, A.S.C., 
whose brilliant direction of photography 
does much to make "Black Narcissus” a 
visual treat, is known as Britain’s leading 
Technicolor cameraman. 

Born in 1914, the son of a music hall 
comedian, he became a child actor in films 


at the age of four, and by the time he was 
fourteen he was working in the silent 
version of "The Informer.” His interests 
later shifted from acting to the technical 
side of film production, and he became 
an assistant cameraman at the Elstree Stu¬ 
dios near London. 

While at Elstree, he worked with such 
notable directors as Rene Clair, Jacques 
Feyder, Alfred Hitchcock and Fred ("Ben 
Hur”) Niblo. During his apprenticeship 
he learned a great deal about technique 
from Hollywood’s guest cinematographers 
who came over to film special pictures. 

In 1936 Cardiff was offered a job in 
the camera crew on "Wings of the Morn¬ 
ing,” the first Technicolor film made in 
England. Becoming highly enthusiastic 
about the new color process, he joined 
Technicolor Ltd. as a staff cameraman, 
and was sent around the world photo¬ 
graphing "World Window” travelogues. 

His next assignment took him to the 
Sudan for location work on Alexander 
Korda’s "Four Feathers,” and in the sum¬ 
mer of 1939 he was sent to France to 
make the first French Technicolor film, 
"Main Streets of Paris.” Production was 
suspended when war was declared. 

After shooting "The Great Mr. Han¬ 
del,” he sailed to America in convoy 
shooting "Western Approaches,” the story 
of the perilous life of the merchant sea¬ 
men bringing food and munitions to be¬ 


sieged Britain. His inspired Technicolor 
photography of the crew of a torpedoed 
merchantman adrift for days in the At¬ 
lantic established a new high for harsh 
realism in color documentaries. 

He next went to Egypt for location 
shooting on Shaw’s "Caesar and Cleo¬ 
patra,” and in 1945 teamed up for the 
first time with Michael Powell and Em- 
eric Pressburger of The Archers to film 
the magnificent "Stairway to Heaven.” 
This technically brilliant film set a new 
standard of photographic excellence and 
established Jack Cardiff as Britain’.s out¬ 
standing color camera artist. His work in 
"Black Narcissus” not only assures his 
reputation, but goes even farther in illus¬ 
trating hitherto unrealized possibilities 
for the kinetic use of color on the screen. 

Cardiff’s style in color cinematography 
is based on a solid understanding of the 
complex Technicolor process, its chem¬ 
istry and limitations. 

His lighting has a crisp clean quality, 
softened by enough contrast to give it 
depth and modelling. His use of colored 
light stems from an accurate emotional 
interpretation of the drama of the scene. 
He is a daring but sure experimentalist, 
adapting original subjective angles and 
effective low-key lighting patterns to 
bring out a good deal more of the subtle 
meaning of the story than is indicated in 
the script. 
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SPECIAL EFFECTS 

(Continued from Page 431 ) 
city streets. These background ’’movies’’ 
have been the subject of serious studio 
censorship, with magazine writers either 
refused a view of them or permitted to 
see them only after crossing their hearts 
not to tell. 

So what happens? The picture makers 
themselves show you how it’s all done in 
"Variety Girl,” a story of a movie-struck 
girl's adventures behind the scenes in 
Hollywood. Seventeen-year-old Mary 
Hatcher, a singing star of "Oklahoma,” 
accidentally walks behind a transparency 
screen. Her shadow goes bobbing across a 
Pennsylvania forest where, for story pur¬ 
poses, Cecil B. DeMille is directing his 
indispensable Indians. 

Electric Repeater Devised 

The other development is a gadget 
which Jennings and a former Navy radar 
engineer, young Gil Stancliff, invented. It 
is an electronic "repeater” which will re¬ 
cord on a separate film every move made 
by the camera to which it is wired. With 
this operating, the camera, heretofore re¬ 
quired to remain stationary, can photo¬ 
graph the background in daylight and re¬ 
peat, move for move, the same scene to 
.0001 of an inch accuracy at night. Thus, 
stars and lights photographed with longer 
exposures, for "The Big Clock” were su¬ 
perimposed over the vivid daylight shot. 

The repeater, coupled with a highly 
technical "nodal point camera mount” and 
activating a "constant focus photograph¬ 
ing channel” contrivance, also will make 
it easier for trick experts to mat (or block 
out) unwanted backgrounds from each 
frame of film and permit other back¬ 
grounds to be substituted. For instance, a 
miniature fort can be photographed, thou¬ 
sands of persons can be put through their 
paces in any old field and then dropped 
into the fort with greater ease. 

Similarly, it will simplify fantastic shots 
like that of nine Fred Astaires dancing 
with themselves in a recent picture. This 
trickery, incidentally, was accomplished 
by having Astair perform his dance three 
times — the first, close up, in the center 
of the film, the second and third times to 
the right and left sides of the film. The 
right and left shots were duplicated with 
prisms, and then the three dances were 
’’matted” onto one film. 

Special Effects Accomplishments 

Jennings’ "engineering” feat in merg¬ 
ing the two remote rivers was movie trick¬ 
ery of a high order. The "Unconquered” 
script called for Gary Cooper and Paulette 
Goddard, pursued by Indians, to paddle 
down a river’s rapids and go over some 
waterfalls. One of the rivers had rapids 
but no falls; the other had falls but no 
rapids. Each river was photograhped sep¬ 
arately, and the two films were matted to¬ 
gether to look like one stream. 

Using this matted film for a transpar¬ 


ency background, Jennings had Cooper 
and Goddard photographed while being 
dropped five feet over a studio-made tor¬ 
rent that blended with the background. 
At the bottom of this drop, the stars 
were supposed to grasp an overhanging 
tree limb and swing themselves under the 
falls to the safety of a hidden ledge. But 
there was no tree growing near the orig¬ 
inally photographed falls! So . . . artists 
painted a tree limb over each frame of 
the matted film. Then a live ’’double’ for 
the limb was installed on the studio tank 
stage, and stunt men and women, dou¬ 
bling for Cooper and Goddard in a ca¬ 
noe, slid down an invisible piano wire 
track through a man-made waterfall and 
grabbed, as it were, the little-tree-that- 
wasn’t there. By quick shifting of scenes, 
the trick artists will show Goddard and 
Cooper, themselves, falling through space 
(for five feet); doubles falling the haz¬ 
ardous part of the drop and grasping the 
limb; then the real principals climbing 
off the ledge. 

"We didn’t do this to hoax anyone,” 
Jennings explained. "It was the only way 
it could be done. And it adds entertain¬ 
ment to pictures.” 

In spite of a new problem every day, 
Jennings whistles while he works, walks 
with slow heavy movements, has had 
time to become a 32nd degree Mason, 
plays a hot game of golf, and can look 


back on almost three decades of motion 
picture photographic achievements with 
considerable satisfaction. Shortly after he 
came from his home in Salt Lake City to 
take a job as assistant cameraman in 1919 
with Lois Weber’s one-woman producing 
company he was doing the first tricky, 
moving titles for Thomas Ince. These, 
simple by present standards, consisted of 
pasting titles on glass and sliding them 
over painted scenes. "They kept the other 
fellows in the business fooled for a long 
time,” he recalls. 

The work attracted DeMille, and Jen¬ 
nings has worked with him off and on, at 
Paramount, ever since. He created the odd 
perspective for ’’Alice in Wonderland,” 
painted the bridge for "For Whom The 
Bell Tolls,” and once was bawled out for 
’’building” a "castle” in Oregon which an 
executive seeing it for the first time 
thought cost thousands of dollars. "It was 
seven feet high and cost fifty dollars,” he 
laughs. 

Jennings says he will put one of his 
many inventions up for an Academy 
Award this year and the complete as¬ 
sembly next year. Amazing as they seem, 
they will not, Jennings thinks, provide 
Paramount permanent advantage over 
other companies. 

"They’ll probably trade the junk for an 
actor or a cah of raw film,” he says, fatal¬ 
istically. 
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Current Ass^ments of A. S. C. Members 


M embers of the American Society 
of Cinematographers were en¬ 
gaged as Directors of Photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood studios during 
November as follows: 

Allied Artisfs 

• Stanley Cortez, "Smart Woman," with 
Constance Bennett, Brian Aherne, Barry 
Sullivan, Michael O’Shea. 

Columbia 

• Les White, "The Fuller Brush Man,” 
(Edward Small Prod.) with Red Skelton, 
Janet Blair, Don McGuire, Hillary Brooke, 
Ross Ford. 

• Ernest Laszlo, "Lulu Belle,’ (Benedict 
Bogeaus Prod.) with Dorothy Lamour, 
George Montgomery, Glenda Farrell, Otto 
Kruger, Greg McClure. 

• Henry Freulich, "Adventures of Silver¬ 
ado,” with William Bishop, Gloria Henry, 
Forrest Tucker. 

• Vincent Farrar, "My Dog Rusty,” with 
Ted Donaldson, Ann Doran, John Litel, 
Mona Barrie. 

• William Snyder, "The Loves of Car¬ 
men,” with Rita Hayworth, Glenn Ford. 

Eagle-Lion 

• John Boyle, "Mickey, ’ (Cinecolor) 
with Irene Hervey, Bill Goodwin, Lois 
Butler, Hattie McDaniel, Skip Homeier. 
• Charles Van Enger, "The Noose Hangs 
High,” with Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, 
Kathy Downs, Mike Mazurki. 

• John Alton, "Corkscrew Alley," with 
Dennis O’Keefe, Claire Trevor. 

Independent 

• Ben Kline, "Half Past Midnight," (Sol 
Wurtzel Prod. ) with Kent Taylor, Peggy 
Knudsen, Joe Sawyer, Walter Sande. 

• George Robinson, "The Challenge,” 
( Reliance) with Tom Conway, June Vin¬ 
cent, Richard Stapley. 

• Mack Stengler, "Let’s Live Again,” 
(Frank Seltzer Prod.) with John Emery, 
Hillary Brooke, Taylor Holmes, Diane 
Douglas 

Metro-Coldwyn-Mayer 

• Hal Rosson, "Homecoming," with Clark 
Gable, Lana Turner, John Hodiak, Anne 
Baxter, Cameron Mitchell. 

• Charles Schoenbaum, "Hills of Home,” 
(Technicolor) with Edmund Gwenn, 
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Janet Leigh, Tom Drake, Donald Crisp, 
Reginald Owen, Rhys Williams, Lassie. 

• George Folsey, "State of the Union,” 
(Liberty Films) with Spencer Tracy, 
Katharine Hepburn, Van Johnson, Angela 
Lansbury, Adolphe Menjou. 

• Robert Surtees, "The Big City,” with 
Margaret O’Brien, George Murphy, Robert 
Preston, Danny Thomas, Karin Booth, 
Betty Garrett, Lotte Lehman. 

Monogram 

• Harry Neumann, "Song of the Drifter,” 
with Jimmy Wakely, Cannonball Taylor, 
Mildred Coles. 

• Marcel LePicard, "Angels’ Alley,” with 
Leo Gorcey, Huntz Hall, Geneva Gray, 
Frankie Darro, Dewey Robinson, Wade 
Crosby. 

• William Sickner, "Charlie Chan in New 
Orleans, ” with Roland Winters, Victor 
Sen Young, Mantan Moreland, Douglas 
Fowley. 

Paramount 

• John Seitz, "The Long Gray Line,” with 
Alan Ladd, Donna Reed, Tom Neal, Audie 
Murphy, Dick Hogan, Russell Wade. 

• Lionel Lindon, "Sainted Sisters," with 
Veronica Lake, Joan Caulfield, Barry Fitz¬ 
gerald, George Reeves, William Demarest, 
Beulah Bondi. 

• Ray Rennahan, "AConnecticutYankee,” 
(Technicolor) with Bing Crosby, Rhonda 
Fleming, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Murvyn 
Vye, Virginia Field, William Bendix. 

• Daniel Fapp, "Hazard,” with Paulette 
Goddard, Macdonald Carey, Stanley Cle¬ 
ments. 

RKO 

• Lucien Ballard, "Berlin Express," with 
Merle Oberon, Robert Ryan, Charles Kor- 
vin, Paul Lukas, Roman Toporow, Robert 
Coote, Peter Von Zerneck. 

• Joe Valentine, "Joan," (Sierra Pic¬ 
tures) (Technicolor) with Ingrid Berg¬ 
man, Jose Ferrer, John Emery, George 
Coulouris, Richard Ney, Hurd Hatfield, 
Robert Barrat, Selena Royle, Gene Lock¬ 
hart, Roman Bohnen. 

• Joseph Walker, "The Velvet Touch,” 
(Independent Artists) with Rosalind Rus¬ 
sell, Leo Genn, Claire Trevor, Sydney 
Greenstreet, Leon Ames, Frank McHugh. 

• Roy Hunt, "The Arizona Ranger,” with 
Tim Holt, Jack Holt, Steve Brodie, Nan 
Leslie. 

Selznick 

• James Wong Howe, "Mr. Blanding 
Builds His Dream House,” with Cary 
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Grant, Myrna Loy, Melvin Douglas, Dan 
Tobin, Louise Beavers, Cliff Clark. 

Twentieth Century-Fox 

• Harold Jackson, "Ballad of Furnace 
Creek," with Victor Mature, Coleen Gray, 
Glenn Langan, Reginald Gardiner, Charles 
Kemper. 

• Joseph MacDonald, "Call Northside 
777, ” with James Stewart, Richard Conte, 
Helen Walker, Lee J. Cobb, George Tyne. 

• Joe LaShelle, "Deep Water,” with Dana 
Andrews, Joan Peters, Cesar Romero, 
Anne Revere, Dean Stockwell Mae Marsh. 

• Leon Shamroy, "This Is the Moment,” 
(Technicolor) with Betty Grable, Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks, Jr., Cesar Romero, Walter 
Abel, Reginald Gardiner, Harry Daven¬ 
port. 

• Norbert Brodine, "Sitting Pretty,” with 
Robert Young, Maureen O’Hara, Clifton 
Webb, Richard Haydn, Celeste Holm. 

• Arthur Miller, "Walls of Jericho,” with 
Linda Darnell, Cornel Wilde, Anne Bax¬ 
ter, Kirk Douglas, Ann Dvorak, Marjorie 
Rambeau, Coleen Townsend, Barton Mc- 
Lane. 

Universal-International 

• Russell Metty, "All My Sons,” with Ed¬ 
ward G. Robinson, Burt Lancaster, Mady 
Christians, Howard Duff, Louisa Horton, 
Frank Conroy. 

• Milton Krasner, "Up In Central Park,” 
with Deanna Durbin, Dick Haymes, Vinc¬ 
ent Price, Albert Sharpe, Thurston Hall, 
Tom Powers, Hobart Cavanaugh, Moroni 
Olsen, Nelle Fisher. 

• Irving Glassberg, "Casbah,” (Marston 
Prod.) with Yvonne De Carlo, Tony 
Martin, Marta Toren, Peter Lorre, Thomas 
Gomez, Hugo Haas, Katherine Dunham. 

• Hal Mohr, "Another Part of the For¬ 
est," with Frederic March, Ann Blyth, 
Dan Duryea, Edmond O’Brien, Florence 
Eldridge, John Dali, Fritz Leiber. 

• Maury Gertsman, "Are You With It?,” 
with Donald O’Connor, Olga San Juan, 
Martha Stewart, Lew Parker, Pat Dane, 
Walter Catlett, Louis Da Pron. 

Warners 

• Carl Guthrie, "April Showers,” with 
Jack Carson, Ann Sothern, Robert Alda, 
S. Z. Sakall. 

• Robert Burks, "To the Victor,” with 
Dennis Morgan, Viveca Lindfors, Victor 
Francen, Bruce Bennett, Dorothy Malone, 
Tom D’Andrea, Eduardo Ciannelli, Rich¬ 
ard Walsh. 

• Ted McCord, "Johnny Belinda,” with 
Jane Wyman, Lew Ayres, Charles Bick¬ 
ford, Agnes Moorehead, Stephen McNal¬ 
ly, Jan Sterling. 

• Ernest Haller, "Winter Meeting,” with 
Bette Davis, James Davis, Janis Paige, 
John Hoyt, Florence Bates, Walter Bald¬ 
win. 

• Woody Bredell, "Adventures of Don 
Juan,” with Errol Flynn, Viveca Lindfors, 
Robert Douglas, Romney Brent, Alan 
Hale, Robert Warwick. 
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25 YEARS AGO 

With A. S. C. and Members 


• Phil Rosen, A.S.C., was directing Ru¬ 
dolph Valentino and Wanda Hawley in 
"The Young Rajah” for Paramount, with 
James Van Trees, A.S.C. handling the 
photography. 

• Reginald Lyons, A.S.C., was enroute 
to Texas to photograph a western feature. 

• Ben Kline, A.S.C., had completed 
photography on a Frank Mayo starrer, 
which Stuart Paton directed for Universal. 

• E. B. Du Par, A.S.C., and Floyd Jack- 
man, A.S.C., were filming "Little Heroes 
of the Street,” Warner Brothers feature 
with Wesley Barry and Mary Prevost. 

® Bob Kiirrle, A.S.C., joined the Metro 
camera staff to film "Country Love,” fea¬ 
turing Billie Dove. 

• Karl Brown, A.S.C., was Director of 
Photography on "The Old Homestead,” 
directed by James Cruze for Paramount 
with Theodore Roberts starred. 

® Also at Paramount, Paul Perry, 
A.S.C,. had finished shooting "Pink Gods” 
for director Penrhyn Stanlaws, and Faxon 
Dean, A.S.C., was assigned to the Mary 
Miles Minter starrer, "Cowboy and the 
Lady.” 

• Harold Lloyd had Walter Lundin, 
A.S.C., in charge of the cameras for his 
starring comedy, "Doctor’s Orders.” 

• Arthur Edeson, A.S.C., had a dozen 
cameras under his charge for shooting of 
spectacular scenes for Douglas Eairbanks’ 
"Robin Hood.” 

• Walter L. Griffin, A.S.C., was en¬ 
route to Alaska to function as chief cine¬ 
matographer for David Hartford produc¬ 
tions. 

• Herford Tynes Cowling, A.S.C., 
globe trotter, goes to Africa to photograph 
the Theodore Roosevelt trail country. 

• Charles Rosher, A.S.C., returned 
from Italy where he was Director of 
Photography on "Sant’ Ilario ” for Ultra, 
and reported that lack of unity and organ¬ 
ization hampered Italian production ef¬ 
forts. 


• Sol Polito, A.S.C., left for New York 
to head the cinematographic department 
for Edwin Carewe Productions, in addi¬ 
tion to handling photographic direction. 

® Mitchell Camera Company was re¬ 
organized and incorporated under the firm 
name of Mitchell Camera Corporation, 
with capitalization of $500,000. At a 
meeting of the concern, H. F. Boeger was 
re-elected president and general manager; 
M. J. Boeger, vice-president, and George 
Mitchell, designer and perfector of the 
Mitchell camera, secretary-treasurer. A 
new factory was to be erected at cost of 
$40,000. 

® Paul Iribe, art director for Cecile De 
Mille. addressed an A.S.C. open meeting 
on "The Art Director and the Cinema¬ 
tographer.” 

® John Seitz, A.S.C., was in New York 
to continue as head cinematographer for 
Rex Ingram productions to be produced 
in the east. 

• Edward Kull, A.S.C., was directing 
Universal’s series of productions based on 
Jack London’s "Tales of the Fish Patrol,” 
starring Jack Mulhall. 

• A1 Gilks, A.S.C., was Director of 
Photography on the Gloria Swanson 
starrer at Paramount, "His American 
Wife.” 

• Glenn R. Kershner, A.S.C., just back 
from Tahiti and Papeete, described ad¬ 
ventures while making "Passions of the 
Sea” for Metro. Kershner handled the 
second camera on the expedition under 
Clyde De Vinna, A.S.C., who was in 
charge of photography. 

• Total of 20 cameras were used to 
film the forest fire scenes for Reginald 
Barker’s production of "Hearts Aflame.” 
Asbestos-lined camera booths were used 
to protect cameras and cinematographers 
from the fire, as many set-ups were di¬ 
rectly in the path of the flames. 

• James Van Trees, A.S.C., was in 
Hawaii photographing the Betty Comp- 
son starrer, "The White Flower,” with 
many of the locations in the vicinity of 
Kileaua volcano. 

® A.S.C. members were selling their 
DeBrie and Pathe cameras in favor of the 
new Mitchells. 


— — — — Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New Model — — — — —I 

I SENSITESTER ' 

I 1944-1945-1946-1947 Models Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film I 

; WARNING... 

I Some dealers are offering war surplus machines as new models. These 1942 surplus j 
' machines will not handle modern film. They were not designed for that purpose. 

! ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT | 

1515 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


16 mm 

Color—Black and White 

ACME FILM 
LABORATORIES 

1161 N. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Phone Hillside 7471 
GUS BARTH WILSON LEAHY 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PR0DLCTI0N& PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


QUICK DEIIVERY! 



• Highly corrected • Recent design 

• Superb for color • Light in weight 

• Exceptional depth of field 


• Hard Filmocoted surfaces 

• Stocked unmounted. Can be 
mounted for any 35mm camera. 

BELL & HOWELL 

COMPANY 

Exclusive U. S. A. Distributors 
7148 McCormick Rood, Chicago 45 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C. 
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Cl assified Advertising 


FOR SALE 


BASS OFFERS BARGAINS: Special. Brand new Pro¬ 
fessional Jr. friction head pan and tilt tirpod 
complete with case. Save $40.00. Regular 
$190.00 price including all taxes. Our 


price . $1 50.00 

35mm. Eyemo, 3-speed, Cooke F:2.5 lens, 
case . $235.00 


Bell & Howell Eyemo, Air Corps A-4-A Model, 3- 
speed, 1” wide angle F:4.5 fixed focus, 2” Ey- 
max F:2.8 focusing, 6” Eymax F:4.5 focusing, 
10” F:4.5 Eymax focusing, filters, variable op¬ 
tical view finder, carrying case . $595.00 

New 16mm. Auricon Single System Sound, com¬ 
plete outfit including power pack, battery, am¬ 
plifier, tripod, etc . $1725.00 

400 ft. inside magazine DeBrie with 2” Tessar 

F:3.5 lens, case and four magazines . .$165.00 

CINE LENSES: 1” Eymax F:4.5 wide angle “C” 

mount, fixed focus . $37.50 

1” Pan Tachar F:2 in barrel . $45.00 

3” Pan Tachar F:2.3 in barrel . $60.00 

3” Apo Kino F:2 . $75.00 

3” Baltar F:2.3 in barrel . $75.00 

5” Pan Tachar F:2.3 in barrel . $100.00 

WRITE YOUR WANTS . . . BASS MAY HAVE 
IT FOR LESS. CINE HEADQUARTERS FOR 37 
YEARS. BUY, SELL, AND TRADE. 

BASS CAMERA CO. 179 W. MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


EASTMAN New Sound Kodascope Projector, 
$350.00; 2" F:1.6 Chrome Lens New, $95.00; 
Eastman Sports Finder for Cine Special; Syn¬ 
chronous Motor for Cine Special; 200-ft. Cham¬ 
ber for Sine Special; 100-ft. Chamber for Cine 
Special; Auricon Blimp; Professional jr. Tripod, 
New; Wide Angle Lens for Eastman Special or 
Bolex Camera. Have adapters for both, C Mount, 
F:2.7, New Chrome; 2”. 3”, 4”, 6”, Lens. East¬ 
man. New Lens in Stock. 16MM. and 8MM. 
Lens. 16MM. Films. Sound, Silent. Catalog Free. 

Sam’s Electric Shop, Passaic, N. J. 


BARGAINS IN PROFESSIONAL CINE LENSES AND 
CAMERAS. Samples of our extensive stock. 400 
foot Eyemo magazine, $54.50; Special Model 
“K” Eyemo Complete with 2 inch F:3.5 Ektar 
Lenses, $375.00; 1" F:2.3 Kinar Wide Angle in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C” Camera, $99.50; 
2" F:3.5 Kodak Ektar in focusing mount for 
Eyemo “C”, $55.00; 3" F:1.8 Astro Pan Tacher 
in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, $279.50; 3" 
F:2 Taylor-Hobson Cooke in focusing mount for 
Mitchell, $189.50. Hundreds of other lenses of 
all types, speeds, makes and focal lengths. Sold 
on 1 5 day trial basis—complete satisfaction as¬ 
sured. Write our lens expert, B. Smith. We will 
buy your surplus lenses for cash. Burke & James, 
Inc. Photo Supplies Since 1897, 321 So Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


UNDERWATER Blimp, $395.00; 35mm Soundfilm 
Recorder with new Galvanometer, $1,995.00 
Optical Reduction Printer 35/16, $3395.00; 

Three Way Sound Moviola, reconditioned, 
$795.00; New Moviola D, $279.50; Eastman 
Densitometer, $152.50. Cinephon 35mm Camera, 
4 lenses, magazines, complete, $1795.00; Arri- 
flex, 4 lenses, magazines, motor, $1095.00; 
Wall single system Studio Camera, 5 lenses, 2 
ma azines, motor, tripod, cases, all for $2,990; 
New Belhowell D 35mm Sound Printer, $3,250; 
5000W Studio Spots, $89.50. Send for latest 
stocklist. S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corporation, 
449 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


ATTENTION ARRIFLEX OWNERS: Simplify the 
operation of your camera with a magazine foot¬ 
age scale calibrated from 0 to 200 feet. Price 
$1.00 each CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 No. 
Cahuenga, Hollywood 28. HE-7373. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy. Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment. 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. MoguM’s 
Camera & Film Exchange, 68 West 48th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


35mm SPECIALS 

35MM INTERMITTENTS—precision machining, ex¬ 
cellent design. Perfect for Printers, Animation 
Cameras, Slide Film Cameras, and for silencing 
and modernizing motion picture cameras. Dou¬ 
ble pull-down claws and double registration 
pins, at aperture. Entire unit in light-tight 
metal case to accommodate 200-foot roll, com¬ 
plete with take-up. Light trap at aperture. 
These units are NEW. Will sell for $150.00 each. 
Write for quotations on quantity purchase. 

35MM FILM SCANNERS — Acme "Ace” with 
footage and frame counters. Like new. VALUE 
$152.50. Will sell for $100.00 each. Three, 
without counters, value $122.50. Will sell for 
$80.00 each. 

AFP 

1803 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 

NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 

The Complete Camera Store 
We buy, sell, trade, rent. 

Free copy of MORGAN CAMERA NEWS 
sent on request. 

6262 Sunset Boulevard • • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


NEW 35MM. field test box. Takes Mitchell and 
Bell and Howell magazines. Price $72.50. 
Three 200 foot arriflex magaz’nes and case, 
complete $150.00. CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 
No. Cahuenga, Hollywood 28. HE-7373. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


HIGHEST Dollar—Laboratory, Studio or Recording 
Equipment. S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corporation, 
-^49 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and scien¬ 
tifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
1200 Square Feet SOUND STUDIO, 
high-fidelity play-back. Stage set construction. 

ROLAB 

Sandy Hook Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newtown 581 


AVAILABLE for 16mm. and 35mm. assignments. 
JOHN L. HERMANN, ASC-FRPS, 1712 Napo¬ 
leon Avenue, Phone Jackson 8605, New Or¬ 
leans 15, Louisiana. Member International Pho¬ 
tographers Local 666. 


Want To Buy? 

Want To Sell? 

¥ 

New and Used 

CAMERAS 

PROJECTORS 

LENSES 

ACCESSORIES 

Your classified ad on this 
page reaches more buying 
prospects for motion pic¬ 
ture photographic equip¬ 
ment and supplies than 
any other medium. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

10 cents a word 
Minimum of 10 words 


Mail Remittance 
and Copy to 

CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 N. Orange Drive 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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He makes the camera concentrate on her... 


NOT by chance is this escaping beauty 
the center of attention! 

Before the scene was shot, the assistant 
cameraman made very sure she would be. 
He kept background and foreground 
from stealing her scene .. . made the cam¬ 
era concentrate on her and her alone. 

In achieving such exact focus ... in 
attending to many another detail vital to 
the camera’s operation . . . the assistant 


cameraman exercises a high degree of 
skill and displays an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. 

Yet for a true reflection of his skilled, 
painstaking contribution to the picture, 
he must depend upon superior film, per¬ 
fectly adapted to the job. This is why he 
welcomes working with one of the fa¬ 
mous family of Eastman motion picture 
films ... as he so often does. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 


CHICAGO 








1907-1947 
Forty Years of 
Leadership 




C'Jf: 


Precision-Made by 


ell ^ Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professionai Motion Picture 

g—l-- M-- -^ J ^ 


Your Oivn Home Can Become th 
Wortd^s Finest Theater with 




Private theaters were once the special privilege of royalty 
and the very wealthy. Today your home can command the 
world’s finest entertainment ... in natural color and true- 
to-life sound! 

Fihnosound, the B&H 16mm soimd-on-film projector, 
brings to your living room the world’s greatest moving pic¬ 
tures. (It will also project superbly your own 16mm silent 
movies.) 

Brilliant 1000-watt illumination, with new coated lens, 
produces sharp, true screen images. Sound is natural and 
nndistorted at all volume levels. 

And Fihnosound is easy to use. Exclusive features banish 
chances of film damage. Operation is quiet, cool, and de¬ 
pendable. 


FiltnoHOitmi at 
Your MPrairr^s Yotr 


Fihnosound achieves 
sound-on-film realism 
never before obtained. 
See it at your Bell & 
Howell dealer’s now. 
Or, for illustrated liter¬ 
ature, write Bell & 
H o e 11 Company, 
7148 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45; 
New York 20; Holly¬ 
wood 38; Washington 
5, D. C.; London. 












